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Foreword 


When  Jose  Gimenez,  our  first  graphic 
designer  and  design  arts  program  co- 
ordinator, came  on  staff  in  1978,  I learned 
for  the  first  time  what  diverse  effects  de- 
sign can  have  on  a public  agency.  A com- 
prehensive graphic  design  program  that 
Jose  implemented  here  at  the  Ohio  Arts 
Council  provided  us  with  both  an  aesthetic 
facelift  and  an  underlying  strengthening  of 
our  management  and  planning  activities 
Our  visual  identity  program  established  a 
clear,  concise,  unified,  and  economical  vi- 
sual image  to  the  public  as  a whole  and  to 
the  arts  community  in  the  state  of  Ohio  in 
particular.  It  conveyed  to  constituents  and 
staff  equally  a sense  of  efficiency  and 
openness  and  an  expectation  of  artistic 
quality.  Having  a professional  graphic 
design  studio  housed  within  the  agency 
also  reinforced  and  broadened  the  staff's 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  design 
processes. 

The  maxim  about  getting  one's  own  house 
in  order  came  to  mind  when  we  moved  our 
offices  in  1981  to  the  Hannah  Neil  Mission 
and  Home  for  the  Friendless  (founded  in 
1858  and  now  an  Ohio  historic  site).  It  was 
the  staff's  previous  design  education  that 
enabled  them  to  adapt  to  their  new  envi- 
ronment and  to  pass  their  excitement  about 
this  house  along  to  the  public — without 
overlooking  the  opportunity  to  stress  the 
need  for  preserving  Ohio's  architectural 
past.  Again  our  in-house  designer  and  de- 
sign arts  program  coordinator  (now  Michael 
Milligan)  proved  most  helpful  in  effecting 
this  transition.  He  managed  such  diverse 
projects  as  designing  interior  and  exterior 
signs;  leading  staff  discussions  regarding 
communication,  behavior,  and  morale  in  the 
new  house;  and,  in  an  article  for  our  news 
magazine  artspace , exploring  the  psycho- 
logical dynamics  of  moving  and  setting  up 
shop  in  a new  place. 


From  building  a visual  image  to  arranging 
the  working  environment,  our  agency  has 
learned  to  recognize  the  impact  of  design 
on  our  daily  activities.  The  concept  and  pro- 
cess represent  much  more  than  pasting  a 
logo  here  or  placing  a chair  there.  Design  is 
now  an  integral  part  of  planning,  managing, 
and  communicating  our  organization  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  constituents.  As  a result, 
we  believe  we  have  become  a more  effi- 
cient, effective  part  of  the  public  sector. 

Wayne  P.  Lawson 
Executive  Director 
Ohio  Arts  Council 
Columbus 
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Preface 


As  we  were  reaching  the  final  stages  of 
preparing  this  report  for  publication,  a 
news  story  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  that  illustrated  the  sorts  of  conflicts 
that  too  often  arise  when  the  public  sector 
designs. 

The  U S.  Postal  Service  plans  to  build  a 
new  post  office  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  just 
outside  the  bounds  of  the  city's  justly  fam- 
ous historic  district.  In  an  attempt  to  be  a 
"good  neighbor,”  as  a Postal  Service 
spokesman  said,  the  agency  submitted  the 
building's  proposed  design  to  the  city 
council  for  its  reaction 

There  was  one.  According  to  the  Post,  the 
city  fathers  were  far  from  pleased.  “It  was 
the  ugliest  thing  I can  ever  imagine,"  pro- 
nounced the  mayor.  "It  looked  like  a mortu- 
ary or  a graveyard."  “I'm  sure  people 
would  drive  by  there  and  wonder  who’s 
buried  behind  those  walls,"  the  city  man- 
ager concurred,  adding  that  the  proposed 
facility  could  more  aptly  serve  as  the  Postal 
Service's  dead  letter  office. 

The  architect  struck  back.  "City  council, 
who  are  they?  They  are  laymen  They  aren't 
architects.  I have  tried  to  give  it  as  much 
colonial  design  as  I can.  If  they  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  it,  I can't  do  anything.  They  are 
getting  in  an  area  where  they  have  no  busi- 
ness." 

Countered  the  mayor:  “I'm  not  any  author- 
ity on  architecture,  but  I know  what  I like." 

Virginians  are  notably  civilized  people,  so 
this  issue  will  doubtless  be  settled  by  the 
time  our  report  is  in  print.  But  the  incident 
reflects  the  kinds  of  problems  that  can  de- 
velop when  designers,  builders,  and  public 
officials  neglect  to  form  early,  ongoing 
working  relationships  and  establish  criteria 
for  evaluating  design  proposals. 

This  report  owes  much  of  its  genesis  to  the 
interest  in  design  quality  held  by  the  late 
Nancy  Hanks,  chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  from  1969  to  1977. 
With  the  collaboration  of  Bill  Lacy,  then  di- 
rector of  the  Endowment's  Architecture  + 
Environmental  Arts  Program,  Hanks 


launched  the  Federal  Design  Improvement 
Program.  This  program  managed  despite  a 
small  staff  and  slim  budget  to  capture  the 
attention  of  the  entire  federal  government 
and  to  receive  presidential  commissions 
(renewed  through  the  administrations  of 
presidents  Nixon,  Ford,  and  Carter)  to  spur 
federal  agencies  toward  setting  standards 
of  excellence  in  the  design  of  their  build- 
ings and  communications  and  in  their  hiring 
of  design  professionals. 

Partners  for  Livable  Places  has  sought  to 
build  on  the  legacy  of  the  Federal  Design 
Improvement  Program  by  documenting 
some  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  pub- 
lic-sector design  achievement  at  the  state 
and  local  level.  We  believe  the  cases  de- 
scribed in  this  report  demonstrate  the  gen- 
uine community  benefits  of  a public-sector 
commitment  to  high-quality  design.  Our  na- 
tion's public  buildings  have  a way  of  be- 
coming symbols  and  gathering  points  that 
define  much  of  a community’s  sense  of 
place  This  sense  of  place  contributes  to- 
ward a community’s  quotient  of  livability 
and  reinforces  what  citizens  are  willing  to 
do  to  enhance  their  quality  of  life. 

We  hope  this  modest  report  will  encourage 
municipal  and  county  officials  to  reexamine 
the  ways  in  which  they  make  design  deci- 
sions. We  believe  it  is  possible  for  most 
public  agencies  to  improve  the  planning 
and  management  of  their  design  processes 
and  thereby  to  help  set  a tone  for  respon- 
sive government  and  genuine  value  for  all 
citizens. 

Robert  H.  McNulty 
President 

Partners  for  Livable  Places 
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Introduction 


Atrium  of  the  Old  Post  Office 
in  Washington,  D C. 


In  1983,  the  nation's  capital  gained  a new 
attraction,  a venerable  old  federal  build- 
ing renovated  to  house  a stylish  shopping 
mall  along  with  federal  offices.  Located  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  about  halfway  be- 
tween the  U S.  Capitol  and  the  White 
House,  the  Old  Post  Office  is  the  first  build- 
ing developed  under  the  Public  Buildings 
Cooperative  Use  Act  of  1976,  which  allows 
both  private  and  public  uses  in  federally 
owned  structures. 

The  act  not  only  sanctioned  the  mixed-use 
development  of  the  Old  Post  Office;  it  actu- 
ally helped  save  the  turn-of-the-century 
building,  which  had  been  slated  for  demo- 
lition in  the  early  1970s.  In  1984,  after  a 
$30-million  renovation  project,  the  reincar- 
nated Post  Office  still  is  home  to  federal  of- 
fices—those  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities — but  the  first  three  levels  of 
the  building  are  unlike  any  federal  building 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  ever  seen.  The 
federal  workers  can  step  out  of  their  offices 
into  a busy  shopping  mall,  known  as  The 
Pavilion,  packed  with  fashionable  shops,  in- 
ternational-cuisine restaurants,  and  many 
small  live  performance  areas. 

The  success  of  the  project  sent  ripples  of 
interest  in  mixed-use  development  through 
the  federal  government,  and  state  and  local 
ones  too,  as  shown  in  this  sample  of  munic- 
ipal design  innovations:  The  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, municipal  building  includes  nearly 
13,000  square  feet  of  retail  space.  Portland, 
Maine,  leases  retail  space  on  the  ground 
floor  of  public  garages,  and  among  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Atlanta  public  library  are  a pri- 
vately operated  restaurant  and  a gift  shop. 

The  same  qualities  that  led  to  the  success 
of  The  Pavilion  project  at  the  Old  Post  Of- 
fice produce  designs  of  high  quality.  "Truly 
good  design,”  an  architect  told  a newspa- 
per reporter  in  1978,  is  "that  which  re- 
sponds to  user  needs,  aesthetic  consider- 
ations, and  time  and  cost  constraints.” 

That  architect  was  David  Dibner,  who,  at 
the  time  he  was  quoted  in  the  Washington 
Star  ( May  19,  1978),  served  as  the  assistant 
commissioner  for  construction  manage- 
ment with  the  Public  Buildings  Service  of 
the  General  Services  Administration — the 
federal  agency  responsible  for  the  design, 
construction,  and  maintenance  of  federal 
office  buildings.  "As  guardians  of  the  public 
pocketbook,”  Dibner  said,  "we  ask  that  all 
these  conditions  be  met.” 
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Dibner's  view  of  design  applies  broadly — to 
buildings,  parks,  public  works,  and  graph- 
ics, to  all  publicly  commissioned  projects, 
and  even  to  the  public  procedures  govern- 
ing those  activities.  It  is  just  those  ‘‘good 
design"  conditions — responsiveness,  user 
orientation,  aesthetic  consideration,  value, 
and  effectiveness — that  the  public,  as  well 
as  their  officials,  want  in  public  design. 

And  those  qualities  are  being  recognized 
through  awards  for  excellence  in  federal  de- 
sign projects,  products,  and  processes.  In 
a memorandum  sent  to  the  heads  of  federal 
departments  and  agencies  early  in  1984, 
President  Ronald  Reagan  announced  the 
Presidential  Design  Awards  program,  not- 
ing that  the  federal  government  is  ‘‘the  na- 
tion's largest  single  builder,  printer,  and 
user  of  design  services:  what  we  build, 
print,  or  cause  to  be  manufactured  for  fed- 
eral use  directly  affects  every  citizen.  We 
must  insure  that  these  vast  investments 
are  cost-effective,  well-planned,  and  reflect 
the  standards  of  excellence  which  we  all 
expect  from  our  government.” 


improvement:  “The  federal  government 
has  a critical  role  ...  in  encouraging  better 
design.” 


The  federal  government,  acting  under  the 
impetus  of  the  assemblies,  took  several 
subsequent  steps  to  improve  the  design 
and  management  of  public  buildings.  The 
Public  Buildings  Cooperative  Use  Act  of 
1976,  which  allowed  mixed  public  and  pri- 
vate uses  in  public  buildings,  signaled  an 
admirable  broadening  of  official  government 
thinking  onTbe'TJse  and  reuse  of  federat  * 
buildings.  Four  reports— published  as  a se- 
ries titled  Federal  Architecture:  A Frame- 
work for  Debate — broached  many  new 
'■ideas , tncfucfing  the  use  of  competitions  to 
select  architects  for  federal  buildings,  that 
are  now  part  of  the  government’s  design 
and  construction  procedures.  The  Federal 
Presence , a book  published  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  Press,  also 
helped  promote  public  awareness  of,  and 
public  pressure  for,  improvements  in  gov- 
ernmental design  procedures. 


The  announcement  is  the  federal  govern- 
ment's latest  move  in  more  than  a decade 
of  encouraging  excellence  in  design.  In 
1971,  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  sent  a 
memorandum  to  the  heads  of  sixty-three 
federal  departments  and  agencies,  urging 
them  to  consider  how  their  programs  could 
assist  the  arts,  and,  just  as  important,  how 
the  arts  and  artists  could  help  the  agencies 
and  their  programs.  A year  later,  another 
memorandum  laid  out  the  framework  of  the 
Federal  Design  Improvement  Program,  in- 
cluding a study  of  federal  architecture  to 
review  and  expand  the  ten-year-old  Guiding 
Principles  for  Federal  Architecture  report,  a 
program  to  improve  graphic  design  for  all 
federal  agencies,  and  new  Civil  Service 
procedures  for  hiring  designers,  as  well  as 
yearly  federal  design  assemblies.  In  1973, 
the  first  federal  design  assembly  was  held 
in  Washington,  D C.  The  theme  of  the  con- 
ference, “The  Design  Necessity,”  rein- 
forced the  president’s  message  on  design 


Federal  publications  and  communication 
materials  also  received  a facelift  as  a result 
of  the  Federal  Design  Improvement  Pro- 
gram. Sixty-two  departments,  bureaus,  and 
agencies  had  their  visual  materials  re- 
viewed by  panels  of  private  designers  and 
communication  consultants,  serving  pro 
bono.  Forty-three  of  these  reviews  led  to 
major  overhauls  of  communication  policies 
and  programs. 

The  federal  government  also  looked  closely 
at  its  hiring  pmcpdiifes  for  federally  em- 
ployed  designers.  A permanent  system 

within  the  Civil  Service  to  have 
the  qualifications  of  federal  designers,  in- 
cluding architects,  graphic  designers,  illus- 
trators, and  photographers,  rated  by  panels 
of  private  and  public  design  professionals, 
again  on  a pro  bono  basis. 

Jesignlmprovement  Program 
also  helped  educate  government  designee 
le  program's  four  national  design  assem- 
>lies  brought  nearly  5,000  government  ex- 
ecutives and  senior  private  and  public  de- 
signers together  to  exchange  ideas  on  how 
design  policies  could  save  resources  and 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  governmental 
communications.  More  than  twenty  work- 
shops and  seminars  were  held  for  audi- 
ences ranging  from  sub-cabinet-level 
- officials  to  junior  career  Civil  Service 
designers. 


In  1981,  an  executive  order  by  President 
Reagan  affirmed  the  success  of  the  Federal 
Design  Improvement  Program  by  making 
government-wide  policies  of  many  of  the 
precedent-setting  accomplishments  of  the 
preceding  nine  years. 

Issues  for  Local  Governments 

Local  government  agencies  play  a critical 
role  m the  design  of  our  communities.  They 
write  the  regulations  and  pass  the  laws 
that  govern  planning  policies,  zoning  ordi- 
nances, and  building  codes  that  are  the 
framework  within  which  the  private  sector 
designs  and  builds  And  they  make  the  de- 
cisions that  influence  the  results  when  the 
public  sector  designs. 

The  emphasis  on  benefits,  particularly  eco- 
nomic ones,  of  design  is  important  because 
local,  elected  officials  must  not  only  speak 
in  favor  of  aesthetics  and  functionality,  but 
they  must  make  the  decisions — in  the  form 
of  resolutions,  ordinances,  and  budgets — to 
incorporate  an  integrated  sense  of  design 
into  every  governmental  operation,  from 
printing  to  planning,  from  communication  to 
construction  The  endorsement  of  elected 
officialdom,  however,  is  not  enough;  ab- 
stract policies  and  programs  must  be  put 
into  actual  practice  and  be  heartily  en- 
forced by  officials  and  staff  members  of 
government  agencies.  Similarly,  without  the 
participation  and  support  of  the  local  archi- 
tectural community,  public  policies  favoring 
excellence  in  design  can  be  too  remote 
from  the  realities  of  the  disciplines  they  in- 
volve— an  exquisite  blueprint  needs  real 
steel-and-concrete  supports  It  is  easy  to 
assume  that  the  sizzle  is  as  good  as  the 
steak  and  that  the  more  the  steak  sizzles 
the  better  it  is.  Yet  substituting  style  for 
substance  in  design  policy  is  of  benefit  to 
no  one  in  the  long  run  Without  the  support 
of  the  public,  a discerning  body  whose  tax 
money  pays  for  whatever  is  designed  and 
produced,  public  design  programs  will 
wither. 


The  economic  benefits  of  design  can  be 
the  foundation  for  public  design  policies. 
Choosing  which  policies  and  programs  to 
set  up  depends  on  several  local  variables, 
including  the  local  design  community,  the 
strength  of  neighborhood  and  civic  groups, 
and  the  interests  and  approachability  of  lo- 
cal elected  and  administrative  officials. 

From  the  examples  in  this  book  can  be 
distilled  advice  for  those  who  would  like  to 
create  design-conscious  programs  in  their 
cities. 

Some  considerations  for  setting  up  pro- 
grams to  promote  careful  design  and  for 
establishing  public  policies  for  its  incorpo- 
ration are  set  out  below. 

A Public  Design  “Conscience” 

An  "aesthetic  conscience"  in  the  form  of  a 
design  review  board  or  a municipal  arts 
commission  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
public  design  process.  Proposed  designs 
for  new  buildings  and  developments,  modi- 
fications to  existing  buildings,  and  other  de- 
sign projects  including  works  of  public  art 
pass  before  these  boards.  A review  board's 
powers  can  include  complete  redesign  or 
even  blocking  of  a project,  but  the  power 
usually  exercised  is  to  call  for  design  modi- 
fications. 

The  members  of  review  boards  must  be 
both  qualified  and  representative  of  the 
community.  A design  review  board  should 
include  some  members  with  architectural  or 
design  backgrounds,  but  it  should  not  be 
an  "architects'  club"  endowed  with  the 
power  to  impose  personal  taste  on  the  city 
and  the  public  The  board  should,  instead, 
represent  the  civic,  design,  and  public  in- 
terests of  the  entire  jurisdiction;  while  a de- 
sign review  board  inevitably  imposes  its 
collective  taste  on  the  city,  that  collective 
taste  should  not  differ  radically  from  the 
best  of  the  general  public’s. 

Another  official  or  semiofficial  review  board 
is  the  historic  preservation  committee  that 
sanctions  changes  in  historic  buildings  or 
structures  within  designated  historic  dis- 
tricts. These  boards  can  effectively  block 
development  and  alteration,  if  necessary, 
but  they  are  more  useful  when  they  guide 
rather  than  stymie  the  changes  inevitable  in 
a city's  growth  Properly  channeled,  growth 
and  development  need  not  destroy  the  his- 
toric character  of  a building  or  a district; 
nor  need  they  rob  a city  or  its  residents  of 
the  best  of  the  past. 


Budgets  for  Quality  Design 

Good  design  does  not  necessarily  mean 
expensive  design  but,  when  the  public 
purse  is  involved,  costs  are  counted  with 
great  diligence.  Making  high-quality  design 
a matter  of  public  policy  without  making  it 
part  of  the  public  budget  is  half  of  a difficult 
battle,  but  a necessary  half  indeed. 

Fees  for  architects,  interior  designers,  and 
graphic  artists  directly  involved  in  the  pub- 
lic design  process  are  usually  budgeted. 
However,  aesthetic  concerns  should  not 
stop  after  a single  project's  completion;  in- 
stead many  jurisdictions  ensure  ongoing  at- 
tention to  design  by  dedicating  a fixed  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  public  projects  to 
the  purchase  or  commission  of  art  for  the 
projects.  These  percent-for-art  programs 
are  created  by  ordinance,  so  they  require 
the  support  of  the  city  council  or  state  leg- 
islature, depending  on  the  jurisdiction.  They 
also  need  to  be  carefully  thought  out  and 
organized. 

In  setting  up  a percent-for-art  program,  sev- 
eral basic  decisions  need  to  be  made  The 
projects  to  which  the  ordinance  will  apply 
need  to  be  determined;  the  ordinance  can 
apply  to  all  publicly  funded  projects  or  only 
to  certain  kinds,  such  as  renovated  public 
buildings  or  new  public  buildings.  The  gov- 
ernment agencies  that  must  comply  with 
the  percent-for-art  ordinance  must  be  out- 
lined, as  must  the  degree  of  discretion  to 
be  left  to  the  program's  officials.  The  ordi- 
nance’s requirements  can  apply  across  the 
board,  or  decisions  can  be  made  on  indi- 
vidual projects;  guidelines  for  decisions  can 
be  detailed  and  explicit,  or  left  deliberately 
broad  to  give  discretion  to  the  program's 
administrators.  The  procedures  for  select- 
ing artists  and  works  of  art  also  need  to  be 
spelled  out,  as  does  the  nature  of  the 
agency  that  will  run  the  program. 


Selecting  Designers 

There  is  no  "correct”  way  to  select  archi- 
tects, interior  designers,  graphic  designers, 
or  artists.  In  fact,  it  could  be  argued  that 
the  correct  selection  process  is  the  one 
that  finds  the  designer  who  does  the  job  as 
it  should  be.  Selecting  designers  is  risky. 
Whatever  the  project — building,  park, 
poster,  or  stationery — there  exists  no 
knowledge  of  the  completed  work  at  the 
time  the  designer  is  hired.  Politics  and  price 
often  figure  in  the  selection  of  designers, 
and  while  those  bedfellows  do  not  rule  out 
excellence,  their  influence  guides  the  pub- 
lic sector  when  it  designs  as  much  as  color, 
scale,  and  texture  do. 

By  documenting  some  outstanding  exam- 
ples of  state  and  municipal  design  manage- 
ment, this  book  aims  to  suggest  some  of 
the  processes  and  policies  that  maximize 
the  chances  for  success  when  the  public 
sector  designs. 


Part  One 


Making  Design 
Decisions 


The  Public  Sector  Designs 


Policies 


Design  students  consider 
development  options  for 
Richmond's  waterfront  at  a 
charrette  cosponsored  by 
Partners  for  Livable  Places. 


Only  two  things  are  needed  for  the  pub- 
lic sector  to  produce  quality  design. 
One  is  a public-policy  commitment.  The 
other  is  a procedure  to  carry  out  that  policy. 

Working  together,  the  public  and  its  repre- 
sentatives can  create  a space  in  govern- 
ments' budgets  for  selecting  qualified  de- 
signers and  for  managing  public  projects 
and  developments  effectively.  The  result 
will  be  a citizenry  and  governing  body  com- 
bined to  function  as  a good  client,  under- 
standing not  only  the  cost  but  the  value  of 
design,  discriminating  between  fashion  and 
style,  and  knowing  when  to  make  its  needs 
and  views  as  a client  known  and  when  to 
leave  the  designer  to  do  the  designing. 

Mortimer  J.  Matthews,  an  architect  and  for- 
mer mayor  of  Pasadena,  California,  outlined 
some  rules  for  success  in  public  architec- 
ture at  a 1976  forum  held  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  and  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts.  First,  “You  must  get 
culturally  knowledgeable  and  influential  citi- 
zens organized  and  into  a position  to  inter- 
act with  the  government — preferably  get- 
ting a few  of  them  into  key  elective  or 
appointed  positions." 

Second,  Matthews  continued, “You  need 
able  staff  people  in  high  positions,  prefera- 
bly a special  assistant  to  the  city’s  chief 
administrative  officer,  who  can  oversee  the 
community  development  and  planning  pro- 
cess— both  public  and  private — in  its  en- 
tirety. Such  a person  can  concentrate  on 
the  coordination  of  individual,  piecemeal 
developments  desired  and  mesh  them  into 
a broad,  comprehensive  development  fab- 
ric that  will  best  serve  the  public  interest." 

Third,  an  “aggressive,  alert,  and  skillful" 
community  redevelopment  agency  is  a criti- 
cal tool  for  carrying  out  revitalization  plans 
and  creating  superior  public  architecture 
within  the  community.  Finally,  according  to 
Matthews,  the  local  government  needs  citi- 
zen participation.  “The  ultimate  decision 
maker  for  public  architecture — usually  the 
city  council — needs  a variety  of  citizen  ad- 
visory committees  and  commissions  to  help 
them  make  public  architecture  acceptable 
to  the  population  it  is  serving." 
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Planning  commissions,  cultural  heritage 
commissions,  city  design  commissions,  and 
other  ad  hoc  committees  can  be  set  up  as 
they  are  needed  to  comment  on  the  plan- 
ning and  oversee  the  design  of  major 
projects,  public  or  private.  These  commit- 
tees do  not  mean  "design  by  committee," 
Matthews  said;  rather,  there  is  a design  ar- 
chitect involved  in  each  of  these  pro- 
cesses. But  in  Pasadena  and  other  commu- 
nities citizen  committees  have  kept  major 
problems  from  arising  and  have  headed  off 
taxpayers'  suits  and  other  obstructions  to 
the  process. 

Westchester  County’s  Policy 

One  example  of  a vital  public  design  policy 
is  found  in  Westchester  County,  New  York. 
To  make  sure  that  the  county  continued  its 
decades-old  tradition  of  attention  to  design, 
the  planning  board  formulated  a set  of 
guidelines  dealing  with  overall  design  fac- 
tors and  visual  quality.  The  guidelines  do 
not  dictate  form,  but  they  do  draw  attention 
to  particular  design  and  environmental  con- 
cerns— scenic  views  and  vistas,  utility  facili- 
ties, and  entrances,  lobbies,  and  other  as- 
pects of  interior  design.  Difficult  design 
concepts  such  as  “enframement"  and 
"spatial  tension"  are  clearly  explained  with 
simple  graphics. 

The  county’s  eight  policies  are  very  general 
statements  about  design:  They  are  "... 

[to]  encourage  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  character  and  visual  qual- 
ity of  major  scenic  travel  corridors  . . . 
parks,  and  recreation  facilities  . . . [to]  en- 
courage the  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  facilities,  buildings,  or  properties  having 
special  historic  or  architectural  importance, 
particularly  for  those  which  are  county- 
owned  . . . [to]  promote  a high  quality  of  de- 
sign in  its  administrative  buildings  and  dis- 
trict offices  . . . buildings,  facilities,  and 
grounds  of  its  several  large  complexes,  and 
to  minimize  adverse  visual  impact  on  neigh- 
boring areas  of  any  alterations,  additions,  or 
new  development  or  activities  proposed  in 
the  complexes  . . . utility  buildings,  struc- 
tures, or  properties  on  surrounding  areas 
. . . [to]  encourage  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  scenic  views  and  vistas  in  or 
adjacent  to  county  properties  and  facilities 
. . . [and  to]  promote  a high  quality  of  de- 
sign in  entrances,  lobbies,  and  highly  visi- 
ble public  interior  spaces  in  its  buildings." 


Underlying  these  policies  is  the  planning 
department’s  belief  that  quality  design 
does  not  have  to  cost  more,  that  small  de- 
tails can  have  large  impacts  that  must  be 
dealt  with  in  the  early  stages  of  the  design 
process,  and  that  the  county  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  its  residents  to  create  projects  that 
are  not  only  cost-effective  but  aesthetically 
satisfying.  Adoption  of  the  guidelines  was 
not  intended  to  add  an  extra  layer  of  review 
but  to  stimulate  discussion,  new  ideas,  and 
solutions. 

Kansas’  Design  Manual 

A more  succinct  statement  of  design  policy 
is  found  in  the  standards  and  procedures 
for  architectural  services  published  by  the 
state  of  Kansas  to  guide  work  on  state 
projects.  Any  project,  the  manual  states, 
must  satisfy  four  general  criteria:  "It  shall 
serve  the  need  . . justify  the  cost . . . com- 
plement its  owner,  and  enhance  its  sur- 
roundings." Furthermore,  "It  is  important 
that  a clear  understanding  exist  among  all 
concerned  that  the  program  is  complete 
and  adequate,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
project  or  program  shall  not  occur  after 
drawings  have  been  started  " If  the  budget 
cannot  cover  everything  asked  for,  that 
problem  "should  be  noted  early  instead  of 
much  later  in  the  development  when  it  is 
usually  awkward  to  those  concerned.  Since 
a program  is  usually  written  by  people 
other  than  practicing  professionals,  it  is  es- 
sential to  maintain  close  coordination 
among  all  authorized  persons  in  order  to 
get  the  project  program  oriented  properly 
in  terms  of  both  budget  and  design.” 

Function,  design,  and  aesthetics  should  be 
"woven  together"  by  the  project  architect, 
the  manual  continues.  “Since  missions, 
methods,  and  procedures  change  with 
time,  flexibility  of  use  should  be  a corollary 
consideration  of  the  project  architect." 


Baltimore  s last  surviving 
bathhouse  now  serves  as  a 
neighborhood  social-service 
center 


Most  Americans  cannot 
remember  a time  when  in- 
dividual homes  did  not 
have  plumbing,  but  the 
Walters  Public  Bath 
House  Number  2 still 
stands  In  Washington  Vil- 
lage, a neighborhood  in 
Baltimore,  as  a reminder 
of  that  era.  The  bath- 
house, built  In  1901  for 
the  use  of  the  city  by  a 
philanthropist  and  art  col- 
lector, Is  the  only  one  re- 
maining of  four  originally 
built.  In  Its  heyday,  baths 
cost  a penny  and  local 
workingmen  would  line  up 
at  the  men’s  entrance  af- 
ter the  B & O Railroad 
Mount  Clare  Shop’s  whis- 
tle blew.  The  building  has 
separate  men’s  amd 
women’s  entrances.  After 
years  of  neglect  and  mis- 
use, the  structure  became 
the  property  of  the  Balti- 
more school  system  and 
today,  after  a career  as  a 
bathhouse,  a public  laun- 
dry, and  a white  ele- 
phant, the  building  has 
been  restored  for  use  as 
a social  service  center  for 
Washington  Village  and 
the  southwest  Baltimore 
community. 


Economy  is  an  important  consideration 
when  the  public  sector  designs,  because 
the  public's  money  is  being  spent.  But,  al- 
though a project’s  budget  is  important,  "an 
architect  cannot  provide  the  best  results  if 
required  to  design  within  a budget  set  by 
persons  unfamiliar  with  program-space  re- 
quirements or  construction  costs,"  notes 
the  Kansas  manual.  "Conversely,  a budget 
cannot  be  set  solely  for  the  sake  of  design." 

The  relationship  between  budget  and  de- 
sign must  be  established  early  in  the  pro- 
gram development  so  that  the  budget  is 
adequate  from  the  beginning.  Sometimes, 
of  course,  costs  become  extravagant  when 
equipment  is  over-designed  or  overly  ex- 
pensive materials  are  proposed.  "Mechani- 
cal sophistication  should  be  kept  consistent 
with  the  overall  project  and  environment," 
the  document  counsels.  "Some  projects 
are  located  in  outlying  areas  without  ade- 
quate personnel  to  operate  and  maintain  a 
complicated  system  properly.  Therefore,  an 
elaborate  mechanical  system  would  be  a 
detriment  to  such  a building." 


The  document  also  succinctly  states  the  el- 
ements of  building  aesthetics  to  be  "the  in- 
terplay of  planes;  the  proportions  of  height, 
width,  and  length;  the  combination  of  con- 
trast and  continuity;  and  the  use  of  materi- 
als ..  . [to]  creat[e]  beauty  and  enhanc[e] 
the  purpose  and  presence  of  a structure." 
However,  if  the  project  architect  over- 
emphasizes aesthetics,  the  overemphasis 
"impairs  function  and  economy,"  and  may, 
in  some  cases,  lead  to  high  life-cycle  main- 
tenance costs.  In  short,  "...  innovative  de- 
sign is  acceptable  provided  that  beauty, 
function,  and  economy  are  still  served. 
Original  treatment  or  innovation  must  be  for 
a logical  reason.  ...  If  the  three  basic  ele- 
ments— function,  budget,  and  aesthetics — 
are  skillfully  integrated,  the  state  of  Kansas 
will  have  facilities  which  allow  individual 
programs  to  be  implemented  effectively 
and  projects  will  be  financed  at  reasonable 
cost." 

In  Kansas,  "the  project  architect  is  se- 
lected . . . because  of  his  presumed  ability 
to  integrate  these  three  elements  more  ef- 
fectively than  the  peer  group  from  which  he 
was  selected.  The  final  design  should  re- 
flect this  faith;  it  should  be  exemplary  to 
others  in  the  profession  and  be  worthy  of 
representation  of  the  state  of  Kansas." 
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Other  Examples 

Some  cities  have  set  specific  policies  call- 
ing for  effective  design  practices  in  specific 
aspects  of  public  design — adaptive  reuse 
and  preservation  of  old  buildings,  the  inte- 
rior spaces  of  public  housing,  open  spaces, 
graphics  and  signs,  and  public  works,  in- 
cluding bridges,  public  transit  facilities,  and 
even  wastewater-treatment  plants.  For  ex- 
ample, Los  Angeles'  public  works  depart- 
ment requires  site  beautification  at  its  facili- 
ties as  a matter  of  policy.  Baltimore's 
Housing  Authority  and  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Department  now  use 
their  own  funds  to  make  sure  that  a feder- 
ally subsidized  housing  project  looks  like 
the  neighborhood  in  which  it  is  located,  not 
like  public  housing  for  poor  people. 

The  neighborhood-unity  concept  applies 
equally  well  to  a whole  city  as  to  a block. 
Baltimore's  overall  design  policies,  for  ex- 
ample, include  a set  of  goals  and  policies, 
adopted  in  1966,  to  protect  the  city's  his- 
toric character.  The  goals  point  out  that 
landmarks  need  not  just  be  museums  but 
can  also  be  functional.  These  goals  are  ap- 
plied broadly  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
city,  by  governmental  and  private  enter- 
prises, to  preserve  entire  neighborhoods  as 
well  as  individual  structures. 

One  notable  application  of  this  local  gov- 
ernment’s policy  is  the  restoration  of  Balti- 
more’s City  Hall  (described  in  part  2).  The 
city's  arts  commission,  made  up  of  seven 
members  appointed  for  four-year  terms, 
was  given  the  responsibility  of  preserving 
the  appearance  of  the  “new”  city  hall.  The 
commission  formulated  rules  and  guidelines 
and  kept  final  approval  for  any  physical  al- 
terations. 


Alterations  of  interior  spaces,  especially  if 
they  involved  more  than  the  simple  chang- 
ing of  floor  layouts,  also  fell  within  the  com- 
mission's authority  to  ensure  that  the  inner- 
office  spaces  did  not  stray  from  the 
designer’s  original  intent.  Likewise,  furniture 
changes  were  evaluated  by  the  commis- 
sion to  prevent  haphazard  accumulations  of 
assorted  manufacturers  and  styles.  Deco- 
rative objects — ranging  from  the  plants  and 
plaques  to  the  artworks  bought  by  the 
city — were  also  scrutinized  by  the  commis- 
sion for  style  and  historic  conformity.  Even 
during  renovation,  the  commission  oversaw 
all  displays  and  exhibits  set  up  by  public 
organizations  that  took  advantage  of  the 
building's  public  nature  to  publicize  their 
programs. 


Clock  tower  of  Vancouver's 
Main  Source  building,  a reno- 
vated post  office  now  starting 
a new  life  as  a community  cul- 
tural center 


Vancouver  turned  a for- 
mer federal  post  office 
and  federal  office  build- 
ing Into  a center  for  cul- 
tural, community,  and 
social  service  organiza- 
tions. The  city  purchased 
the  1915  building  from 
the  Canadian  government 
In  1 982,  after  the  building 
had  been  vacant  for  six 
years.  The  conversion  to 
a community  center  is  be- 
ing coordinated  by  the 
Main  Source  Society, 
which  has  started  a num- 
ber of  fund-raising 
protects  and  has  begun 
basic  renovations  with  a 
Canadian  federal  govern- 
ment jobs  grant.  In  addi- 
tion, the  city  of  Vancou- 
ver Is  donating  $225,000 
to  help  renovate  the  his- 
toric building. 
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The  Public  Sector  Designs 


With  a 
Conscience 


Seattle's  High  Point  Commu- 
nity Center  features  a solar 
wall  that  saves  about  $1,700 
m annual  fuel  costs. 


f all  the  policy  considerations  re- 
counted in  the  previous  section,  none 
is  any  good  without  an  implementor . . . and 
a watchdog.  One  important  factor  in  many 
cities'  commitment  to  design — private  or 
public — is  the  "aesthetic  conscience"  of  a 
design  review  board  or  a municipal  arts 
commission. 

Baltimore’s  Design 
Advisory  Panel 

In  the  1960s  and  1970s,  Baltimore  built  a 
sophisticated,  comprehensive  design  re- 
view and  management  system.  The  system 
begins  with  the  city’s  comprehensive  plan, 
which  sets  out  goals  and  policies  for  each 
major  aspect  of  physical  development. 

Many  of  the  policies  have  clear  implications 
for  designers.  It  is  a matter  of  policy,  for  ex- 
ample, that  community  facilities  share  com- 
mon sites,  and  that  the  historic  character  of 
neighborhoods  be  protected. 

Next,  the  city's  capital  improvement  pro- 
gram translates  the  comprehensive  plan's 
policies  into  capital  budget  policies  and  a 
timetable  for  development  and  capital  im- 
provements. All  publicly  funded  projects 
are  reviewed  by  the  Design  Advisory  Panel 
made  up  of  practicing  architects,  land- 
scape architects,  and  architectural  histori- 
ans. Meeting  regularly  throughout  the  year, 
the  advisory  panel  encourages  good  archi- 
tectural design,  improvements  in  the  visual 
quality  of  neighborhoods,  and  more  usable 
facilities  through  its  recommendations.  A 
special  board,  the  Charles  Center  Design 
Review  Board,  oversees  projects  in  the  two 
downtown  renewal  areas,  Charles  Center 
and  the  Inner  Harbor. 

The  Design  Advisory  Panel  meets  jointly 
with  the  city's  Commission  for  Historical 
and  Architectural  Preservation,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  identifying  places,  buildings, 
and  districts  with  special  architectural  and 
historic  significance.  The  commission  ap- 
proves all  proposed  construction,  exterior 
alteration,  or  demolition  in  historic  districts. 
The  commission,  made  up  of  an  architect, 
a historian,  and  representatives  from  local 
museums,  the  state  historical  society,  the 
city  council,  and  the  public-at-large,  meets 
regularly  to  review  changes  proposed 
within  the  city's  historic  districts.  The  Com- 
mission for  Historical  and  Architectural 
Preservation  also  operates  the  city's  sal- 
vage depot  for  artifacts  from  demolished 
buildings. 
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If  projects  involve  works  of  art,  the  Design 
Advisory  Panel  is  joined  by  a member  of 
the  Civic  Design  Commission,  created  in 
1964  by  the  same  ordinance  that  estab- 
lished Baltimore's  percent-for-art  ordinance 
(discussed  further  in  part  3 of  this  report). 
The  five-member  commission  reviews  pro- 
posals and  finished  works  created  under 
the  percent-for-art  program. 

Kansas  City’s 
Municipal  Art  Commission 

In  Kansas  City,  it  is  the  Municipal  Art  Com- 
mission that  functions  as  the  city’s  "aes- 
thetic conscience"  (the  term  is  theirs).  Es- 
tablished in  1962,  the  commission  has  as 
its  members  the  mayor,  six  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  and  two  ex-officio 
members,  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  Commissioners  and 
the  chairman  of  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion. By  its  charter,  the  Municipal  Art  Com- 
mission is  responsible  only  to  the  city  coun- 
cil, but,  because  its  actions  affect  the 
whole  city,  it  is  ultimately  responsible  to  the 
people  of  Kansas  City. 

The  commission's  primary  purpose  is  to  re- 
view and  approve  plans  for  all  public 
projects  and  to  coordinate  all  proposed 
public  improvements  with  city  departments. 
It  also  examines  all  private  projects  that  ex- 
tend over  public  property,  including  signs, 
canopies,  lighting,  and  landscaping  that 
are  part  of  private  buildings  or  develop- 
ments, and  it  reviews  public  art. 

The  commission  also  initiates  projects.  In 
1973,  for  example,  the  city  council  passed 
a sign  ordinance  that  was  a by-product  of 
the  commission's  concern  for  the  urban 
landscape.  The  ordinance  gives  the  city's 
public  works  department  control  over 
nonregulatory  signs  in  the  city.  The  com- 
mission also  developed  the  city's  logo,  a 
two-dimensional  abstraction  of  four  inter- 
secting hearts,  marking  Kansas  City  as  the 
"Heart  of  America."  The  commission 
funded  a management  study  of  the  Charlie 
Parker  Foundation,  a nonprofit  foundation 
that  commemorates  the  city’s  role  in  the 
development  of  jazz  and  honors  the  leg- 
endary saxophonist,  that  led  to  broader 
public  support  for  the  foundation's  goals 
and  improved  the  private  foundation’s  abil- 
ity to  compete  for  grants. 


Seattle’s  Arts  Commission 

The  Seattle  counterpart  of  Kansas  City’s 
Municipal  Art  Commission  is  the  Seattle 
Arts  Commission,  set  up  by  city  ordinance 
in  1971  to  "promote  and  encourage  public 
programs  to  further  the  development  and 
public  awareness  and  interest  in  the  fine 
and  performing  arts  in  Seattle."  Besides 
administering  the  city’s  "percent-for-art” 
program  and  several  other  special  projects, 
the  fifteen-member  commission  advises  the 
city  on  environmental  and  design  aspects 
of  capital  improvement  projects. 

The  commission  members  include  archi- 
tects, urban  planners,  landscape  architects, 
engineers,  artists,  and  private  citizens,  all 
appointed  by  the  mayor  and  confirmed  by 
the  city  council  for  two-year  volunteer 
terms.  Formal  business  is  taken  care  of  at 
monthly  meetings  at  the  municipal  building 
(the  commission  is  an  agency  of  the  city 
government,  not  a public-interest  group), 
although  much  of  the  commission's  work  is 
done  by  its  standing  committees  on  review, 
budget,  artists-in-residence,  and  art  in  pub- 
lic places. 

Each  year,  the  commission  prepares  a 
Municipal  Art  Plan  outlining  all  visual  art 
projects  in  progress  and  listing  new  pro- 
posals. The  plan  is  voted  on  by  the  full 
commission  and  sent  to  the  mayor  for  ap- 
proval; it  is  used  for  planning  acquisitions 
to  the  city's  growing  collection  of  public 
art.  The  commission’s  studies  led  to  the  lib- 
eralization of  the  city's  zoning  code  to  give 
artists  flexibility  in  developing  living-working 
space,  as  well  as  to  a five-year  program  to 
hire  artists  with  federal  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  funds  (now  de- 
funct) to  carry  out  art  projects  through  the 
city’s  social  service  and  public  service 
agencies. 


The  “aesthetic  con- 
science" of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  Is  the  Municipal 
Art  Commission.  The  com- 
mission, established  In 
1962,  Is  composed  of  six 
appointed  members,  the 
mayor,  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission- 
ers, and  the  chairman  of 
the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion. The  Kansas  City 
municipal  logo  was  devel- 
oped under  the  commis- 
sion’s auspices.  It  por- 
trays an  abstraction  of 
four  Intersecting  hearts, 
symbolizing  Kansas  City 
as  “The  Heart  of  Amer- 
ica." The  Heritage  Trust 
Is  another  Municipal  Art 
Commission  enterprise, 
undertaken  Jointly  with 
the  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department.  The  trust 
uses  community  contribu- 
tions to  salvage  and  pre- 
serve sculptural  frag- 
ments from  demolished 
buildings.  More  than  300 
stone  arches,  lintels, 
terra-cotta  tiles,  sculp- 
tures, pedestals,  and  sim- 
ilar architectural  ele- 
ments are  In  storage, 
pending  selection  of  a 
Heritage  Park  display 
site. 
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Part  Two 


Case  Studies 


The  Public  Sector  Designs 

Public 

Properties 


The  35 O-foot-high  atrium  of 
Minneapolis'  Hennepin  County 
Government  Center  provides 
space  for  concerts,  shows, 
and  bazaars. 


Public  buildings  reflect  policy  decisions. 

The  best  of  the  buildings  in  which  the 
public  sector  has  played  a part  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  our  public  officials  know,  or  at 
least  can  be  persuaded  of,  the  worth  of 
buildings  that  are,  or  have  the  potential  to 
be,  historic  and  architectural  landmarks. 
They  demonstrate  government’s  grasp  of 
the  economy  of  quality,  whether  it  is  in  the 
design  of  an  interior  and  its  furnishings,  or 
of  a site  and  its  structures. 

This  growing  governmental  commitment  to 
design  partly  results  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  improve  its  own  design 
procedures  and,  in  so  doing,  to  set  an  ex- 
ample for  other  levels  of  government.  How- 
ever, growing  pressure  from  the  public  for 
better  and  more  satisfying  places  in  which 
to  live,  work,  and  play  claims  the  lion’s 
share  of  credit. 

Symbol^ 

The.puJol+c  perceives  its  governmental  insti- 
tutions by  the  buildings  governments  build. 
The  buildings  in  which  officials  administer 
governments’  programs,  the  buildings  in 
which  government  meets  the  public,  and 
the  buildings  that  represent  government — 
city  halls,  courthouses,  and  capitols — con- 
note government's  authority  and  denote  its 
ability  to  manage  resources. 

For  public  structures,  as  with  private  ones, 
how  well  the  building  works  is  as  important 
as  how  good  it  looks.  And  public  buildings 
have  to  succeed  at  a wide  range  of  jobs. 
They  must  provide  comfortable  and  pro- 
ductive working  environments.  They  must 
be  durable  and,  because  they  are  built  with 
the  taxpayers’  money,  they  must  represent 
value.  They  must  provide  security  for  their 
occupants  yet  allow  public  access;  they 
must  sometimes  make  governments’  more 
unpleasant  responsibilities — law  enforce- 
ment, for  example — an  integral  and  ac- 
cepted part  of  a community. 

Interior  design  is  equally  important.  The  in- 
J tenors  of  public  buildings,  like  the  buildings 
themselves,  must  satisfy,  or  at  least  serve, 
more  than  one  set  of  users.  Inside  govern- 
ment buildings  people  encounter  govern- 
ment face  to  face,  and  there  many  govern- 
ment employees  do  their  work.  And  there 
public  officials’  offices  reflect  their  positions 
and  relationships  with  the  public. 
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Uncomfortable  and  forbidding  interiors 
leave  still  another  unpleasant  perception  of 
government  in  the  minds  of  people.  Judg- 
ing from  the  results  of  many  studies  of  the 
effect  of  office  design  on  productivity,  the 
design  of  offices  is  important  in  job  perfor- 
mance and  job  satisfaction.  The  Buffalo  Or- 
ganization for  Social  and  Technological  In- 
novation (BOSTI)  concluded  that  job 
performance  and  satisfaction — "bottom  line 
measures”  for  corporations  and  organiza- 
tions— are  directly  related  to  the  working 
environment.  Design  also  affects  communi- 
cations within  the  office,  a secondary  mea- 
sure of  productivity  for  many  organizations. 
The  link  is  a simple  one,  the  BOSTI  study 
discovered:  the  more  satisfied  people  are 
with  the  environments  in  which  they  work, 
the  more  satisfied  they  are  with  their 
jobs— and,  in  many  cases,  the  more  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  they  work. 

County  courthouses  and  city  halls  are  more 
than  the  seats  of  local  governments.  They 
are  the  focus  of  the  public’s  image  of  local 
government,  as  the  White  House  and  the 
CapTfoTare  the  focus  of  the  public's  image 
of  federal  government.  And  they  are  central 
and  highly  visible  public  statements  of  a lo- 
cal government’s  commitment  to  effective 
design. 

Minneapolis’  Hennepin  County 
Government  Center 

In  the  Hennepin  County  Government  Cen- 
ter in  Minneapolis  is  a plaque  that  reads: 
"Dedicated  to  the  people  it  serves  in  this 
century  and  the  next.”  It  is  an  apt  dedica- 
tion for  a building  that  is  intended  as  one  of 
tomorrow's  landmarks  and  is  extraordinarily 
inviting  today. 

The  building,  designed  by  John  Carl 
Warnecke  Associates,  is  not  only  the  seat 
of  the  county  government  but  a downtown 
attraction.  The  county  courts  are  located  in 
the  building,  and  so  are  the  bureaus  that 
issue  birth  certificates  and  marriage  li- 
censes, but  people  come  to  the  govern- 
ment center  for  its  amenities,  too.  The  350- 
foot-high  atrium  contains  seating,  gardens, 
and  a reflecting  pool:  it  is  a perfect  setting 
for  concerts,  art  shows,  and  bazaars — 
along  with  such  exhibitions  as  live  animals 
from  the  Minnesota  Zoo  or  uniforms  from 
the  "World’s  Largest  Marching  Band” 
(documented  by  the  Guinness  Book  of 
World  Records). 


Board  room  of  Minneapolis' 
Hennepin  County  Center 


More  than  200  groups  tour  the  center  each 
year  Nine  meeting  rooms  of  varying  sizes 
accommodate  thousands  of  meetings  an- 
nually. About  a third  of  the  organizations 
using  the  meeting  rooms  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  county:  instead  they  are  non- 
profit groups,  such  as  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  or  the  Jaycees.  In  fact,  the 
building’s  inaugural  event  was  a formal  din- 
ner dance  to  benefit  the  Minnesota  Orches- 
tra. Groups  using  the  building  for  such 
events  pay  only  the  cost  of  utilities  and 
the  extra  cleanup  and  security  services 
required. 


In  the  center  of  Minne- 
apolis, the  Hennepin 
County  Center  serves  as 
a focal  point  for  all  as- 
pects of  community  life, 
from  marriages  to  League 
of  Women  Voters  meet- 
ings. The  building  was  de- 
signed by  John  Carl 
Warnecke  Associates  and 
functions  not  only  as  the 
county  offices,  but  also 
as  an  art  gallery  and 
downtown  attraction.  A 
plaque  In  the  center 
reads,  “Dedicated  to  the 
people  It  serves  in  this 
century  and  the  next.” 

The  Hennepin  County 
Center,  with  its  350-foot- 
hlgh  atrium  sheltering 
gardens  and  a reflecting 
pool,  Is  an  oasis  of  cul- 
ture, combining  govern- 
mental and  popular 
activity. 
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The  county  government  center  is  only  one 
part  of  a civic  center  master  plan  for  down- 
town Minneapolis.  The  plan  sets  guidelines 
for  future  public  and  private  development 
downtown,  including  siting,  building  height 
and  bulk,  and  open  space  The  civic  center 
itself  is  set  among  specially  landscaped 
parks  that  link  the  various  buildings.  About 
4 percent  of  the  total  cost  went  into  land- 
scaping and  site  work. 


St  Paul's  Romanesque  Re- 
vival federal  courthouse  and 
post  office  survived  a threat  of 
demolition  to  become  the 
thriving  multipurpose  Land- 
mark Center. 


St.  Paul’s  Landmark  Center 

In  neighborhoring  St  Paul,  Ramsey  County 
owns  and  operates  an  arts  center  that  is  a 
rejuvenated  downtown  hub.  The  Landmark 
Center,  as  it  is  called  today,  was  built  in  the 
1890s  as  a federal  courthouse  and  was  de- 
signed by  Willoughby  J.  Edbrooke  and 
James  Knox  Taylor  of  the  U S Treasury  De- 
partment. (In  those  days,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment designed  and  constructed  major 
federal  buildings,  much  as  the  General  Ser- 
vices Administration  does  today.)  The 
building  in  its  day  housed  the  city's  Post 
Office  as  well  as  federal  offices  and  courts, 
and  when  it  opened  in  1902  was  the  pride 
of  the  city.  How  St.  Paul  saved  it  remains  a 
source  of  pride  today. 

In  1969,  the  building  was  placed  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places  after  a 
four-year  effort  by  the  Ramsey  County  and 
Minnesota  State  Historic  societies.  In  the 
same  year,  it  was  declared  federal  surplus 
property,  and  people  began  talking  about 
demolishing  it  to  make  way  for  a parking 
lot.  In  1972,  however,  Congress  amended 
the  1944  federal  Surplus  Property  Act,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, to  make  it  easier  to  transfer 
architecturally  and  historically  significant 
federal  surplus  properties  to  state  and  local 
governments  President  Nixon  signed  the 
legislation  on  July  4 and  St.  Paul  citizen 
groups,  which  had  been  trying  unsuccess- 
fully to  buy  the  building  for  several  years, 
were  ready  with  plans  for  reusing  the 
building. 


The  planning  actually  started  in  1965,  when 
the  federal  government  moved  out  of  the 
building,  with  the  mayoral  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  study  possible  future  uses. 
When  the  courts  moved  out  in  1967,  a new 
mayor  appointed  a citizen  committee,  and 
two  years  later,  in  1969,  a second  mayoral 
committee  was  named.  It  was  this  group 
that  succeeded,  after  four  years  of  effort,  in 


having  the  building  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  and  in  preparing 
a study  of  the  feasibility  of  reuse. 

In  1970,  the  mayor’s  committee  was  super- 
seded by  Minnesota  Landmarks,  Inc.,  a 
nonprofit  organization  that  raised  funds  for 
restoration  projects.  Meanwhile,  another 
group,  the  St.  Paul  Council  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  was  searching  for  larger  quarters. 
This  group  too  was  adept  at  fund  raising 
and  administration,  and  it  saw  the  old  court 
building  as  a perfect  new  home.  The  coun- 
cil joined  forces  with  the  city  and  devised  a 
scheme  that  called  for  the  city  to  own  and 
maintain  the  building  while  the  Council  for 
Arts  and  Sciences  raised  funds  and  pro- 
grammed activities  for  the  building's  public 
areas.  On  October  20,  the  building  was 
conveyed  to  the  city  for  the  token  payment 
of  a dollar — the  first  transfer  to  be  com- 
pleted under  the  amended  surplus  property 
rules. 

Now  came  the  hard  part — raising  the 
money  to  bring  new  life  to  the  building.  The 
arts  council  set  up  a committee  to  guide 
the  restoration  process  and  plan  public 
events  during  the  renovation  period.  The 
first  million  dollars,  of  several  millions  spent 
on  the  project,  was  used  to  clean  up,  re- 
pair, and  renovate  areas  suitable  for  fund- 
raising events  to  entertain  foundation  exec- 
utives and  prospective  donors.  Noontime 
concerts  and  picnics  among  the  dust  of  the 
restoration  work  gave  the  public  a chance 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  revitalized 
landmark. 

In  1974,  Ramsey  County  took  over  the 
city’s  role,  including  the  maintenance  con- 
tract and  the  title  to  the  building.  In  1975, 
the  second  and  more  ambitious  and  expen- 
sive phase  of  the  renovation  got  under 
way.  Management  control  was  transferred 
to  Minnesota  Landmarks,  Inc.,  which  made 
the  restoration  its  Bicentennial  project.  In 
1978,  the  building  was  dedicated  as  Land- 
mark Center  by  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  Minnesotan  Walter  Mondale. 
By  the  time  the  project  entered  its  third 
phase,  the  public  was  well  aware  of  the 
building's  beauty  and  value. 
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The  Landmark  Center's  atrium- 
facing offices  house  the 
St.  Paul  Council  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Minnesota  Land- 
marks, and  several  pri- 
vate firms. 
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Today,  the  Landmark  Center  is  still  in  the 
mainstream  of  St.  Paul’s  daily  activities.  It 
houses  the  offices  of  the  Council  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  its  member  organiza- 
tions, the  office  of  Minnesota  Landmarks, 
Inc.,  and  several  revenue-producing  private 
offices  It  also  holds  a restaurant  and  a mu- 
sic shop  that  produce  income,  and  the 
cortile  that  was  once  the  Post  Office  is  now 
the  setting  for  performances,  exhibits,  and 
other  public  events.  The  elegantly  restored 
courtrooms  are  available  for  community 
meetings,  and  a new  auditorium  is  used  for 
recitals  and  films.  The  Minnesota  Museum 
of  Art  has  office  and  exhibit  space  in  the 
building. 

Probably  the  most  impressive  aspect  of  the 
Landmark  Center's  building  is  the  cortile,  or 
atrium  space.  As  in  Washington,  D C's  Old 
Post  Office  renovation,  the  center's  most 
significant  space  was  opened  up  and  re- 
turned to  its  original  purpose,  rather  than 
cut  up  for  more  offices.  Noontime  sees  the 
space  come  alive  with  brown-baggers  and 
general  schmoozing.  The  management  of 
Landmark  Center  encourages  the  public  to 
enter  and  use  the  cortile  space  with  a pro- 
fusion of  amenities — plenty  of  seating, 
fountains,  interior  landscaping,  and  orna- 
mentation. Such  pleasant  interior  spaces 
are  particularly  important  in  areas  with  long 
cold  winters.  The  center  benefits  those  who 
do  not  actually  stop  by — its  noontime  con- 
certs, called  “Live  from  Landmark,”  are 
broadcast  by  a local  radio  station 

The  project  began  winning  honors  for  sup- 
porters and  architects  Stahl/Bennett  of 
Boston  and  Winsor/Faircy  Architects  of  St. 
Paul  long  before  it  was  completed.  In  1975, 
the  center  won  a commendation  from  the 
General  Services  Administration's  design 
awards  program.  In  1979,  the  project  gar- 
nered an  honor  award  from  the  Minnesota 
Society  of  Architects  and  another  national 
honor  award  from  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects. 

The  Landmark  Center  owes  it  central  role 
in  St  Paul  life  to  several  factors:  a city  gov- 
ernment that  acted  early  to  renovate  a 
building  and  revitalize  a declining  center- 
city  neighborhood:  well-organized  and 
broad-based  community  support;  and  sev- 
eral key  people  who  worked  for  years  to 
preserve  and  renovate  the  building  for  pub- 
lic use  The  flexibility  of  these  citizens  and 


organizations  allowed  responsibilities  to  be 
transferred  when  broader  support  was 
needed.  Effective  public  relations  programs 
kept  the  public  and  local  organizations  in- 
formed of — and  excited  about — the 
project's  possibilities  and  progress,  and  the 
work  and  the  fund-raising  were  carefully 
scheduled. 

Chittendon  County  Courthouse 

Although  Landmark  Center  was  the  first,  it 
is  not  the  only  use  of  the  property-transfer 
option.  Chittendon  County,  Vermont,  owes 
its  present-day  courthouse  to  the  same  sur- 
plus property  law  that  made  the  St.  Paul 
federal  court  building  available  for  public 
use.  In  1973,  the  federal  government 
moved  out  of  its  1905  Post  Office  and  Cus- 
toms Building  in  downtown  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont, and  into  a new  and  larger  building.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Chittendon  County 
Court  discovered  it  had  outgrown  its  own 
space. 

After  nominating  the  courthouse  for  listing 
on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places, 
a committee  launched  an  aggressive  public 
education  campaign  to  make  voters  aware 
of  the  advantages  of  renovation.  In  March 
1974,  the  property  was  transferred  to  the 
county  and,  although  it  was  rejected  by 
voters  the  first  time  around,  when  the  bond 
issue  came  up  for  a second  vote  a few 
days  after  listing,  it  passed  The  renovation 
was  completed  in  about  a year  and  a half. 
The  final  cost  of  about  $42  per  square  foot 
compared  to  new  construction  costs  at  the 
time  of  about  $50  per  square  foot. 


The  Lafayette,  Louisiana,  City 
Hall— once  a Sears,  Roebuck 
store 


Lafayette’s  City  Hall 

City  halls,  like  county  courthouses  and  of- 
fice buildings,  come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes; 
they  can  be  brand-new  buildings,  historic 
and  architectural  landmarks,  or  something 
in  between,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  way 
to  characterize  the  Lafayette,  Louisiana, 

City  Hall.  The  building  started  life  as  a 
Sears,  Roebuck  store  in  1957.  Twenty  years 
later,  the  city  bought  the  building  and  site 
for  $2.7  million  and  commissioned  the  local 
architectural  firm  of  Meleton,  Guillory, 
Bacque,  Angelle  to  convert  the  former  de- 
partment store  into  a fitting  home  for  the 
municipal  government. 

At  the  time  of  the  purchase,  city  depart- 
ments were  housed  in  half-a-  dozen  build- 
ings scattered  throughout  the  city.  The  ar- 
chitects inventoried  the  city  departments, 
right  down  to  individual  offices  and  pieces 
of  furniture,  to  plan  the  consolidation.  With 
a maximum  twelve-foot  ceiling  height,  the 
building's  office  plan  was  based  on  a low- 
wall,  open-office  landscape.  Major  depart- 
ments were  separated  by  walls;  primary  of- 
ficials were  given  full-height  (twelve-foot) 
movable  partitions;  secondary  officials, 
eight-foot  partitions;  and  junior  officials,  six- 
foot-high  panels. 


Chittendon  County  Court- 
house in  Burlington,  Vermont 


An  architecturally  undis- 
tinguished but  sound  and 
centrally  located  Sears, 
Roebuck  store  has  gained 
new  life  as  the  Lafayette, 
Louisiana,  City  Hall.  The 
cinder-block  building, 
constructed  in  1957, 
gained  a second  floor 
and  Lafayette’s  first  (and 
at  that  time  only)  esca- 
lator In  1977.  The  city 
purchased  the  store  and 
Its  site  that  same  year  for 
$2.7  million,  and  commis- 
sioned the  local  architec- 
tural firm  of  Meleton, 
Guillory,  Bacque,  Angelle 
to  convert  It  to  a suitable 
home  for  the  municipal 
government.  The  archi- 
tects took  into  consider- 
ation the  needs  of  the 
city  and  the  building’s 
twelve-foot  ceiling  height, 
and  developed  an  interior 
plan  of  open  offices  and 
partitions  of  varying 
heights.  Because  the  ad- 
dition of  windows  would 
have  been  prohibitively 
expensive,  the  architects 
added  a central,  skylit 
atrium  to  provide  natural 
Illumination.  In  1979,  the 
entire  project  cost  $5.3 
million,  or  $27.36  per 
square  foot — a consider- 
able saving  over  new 
construction.  Of  that 
amount,  about  $40,000 
went  to  landscaping;  be- 
fore the  city  purchase, 
the  only  tree  on  the  site 
was  a single  large  oak. 
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In  Baltimore,  public 
works  are  also  public 
education.  Two  displays 
demonstrate  the  impact 
and  omnipresence  of 
municipal  services  in 
dally  life.  “ Streetscape,” 
the  first  exhibit,  is  an  ac- 
tual street  intersection  el- 
evated aboveground  and 
exposing  all  of  the  utili- 
ties normally  hidden.  Chil- 
dren can  crawl  among 
the  pipes,  and  graphics 
explain  each  conduit’s 
function.  The  top  of  the 
display  shows  how 
curbs,  gutters,  sidewalks, 
and  stCTm  drains  are  con- 
structed. Along  with 
"Streetscape,"  the  Balti- 
more Public  Works  Mu- 
seum presents  informa- 
tion about  the  impact  of 
public  works  on  society. 
Exhibits  and  a multimedia 
presentation  show  the 
development  of  services 
such  as  running  water, 
trash  removal,  sewer  ser- 
vice, road  maintenance, 
and  street  lighting.  Ad- 
mission to  both  exhibits 
Is  free,  and  both  give  the 
residents  of  Baltimore  an 
opportunity  to  learn  and 
think  about  many  ser- 
vices and  utilities  they 
take  for  granted. 


About  $40,000  of  the  project  budget  was 
earmarked  for  landscaping.  When  the  city 
acquired  the  site,  the  only  tree  was  a large 
oak  directly  in  front  of  the  building;  today 
grass,  shrubs,  and  other  small  trees  soften 
the  parking  area  and  define  entrances. 

The  concrete-block  and  brick  structure 
made  adding  office  windows  prohibitively 
expensive  and  would  have  required  install- 
ing additional  air-  conditioning  equipment. 
Windows  would  also  have  posed  personnel 
problems,  the  city  said;  if  one  office  gained 
a window,  all  would  want  one.  The  archi- 
tects answered  the  triple  riddle  of  windows 
by  converting  the  center  of  the  building  to 
a skylit  atrium  Department  heads,  main 
city  departments,  and  other  top-  level  of- 
fices gained  their  prestigious  windows,  but 
they  overlook  the  sunlit  atrium  instead  of 
the  outdoors. 

The  entire  project  cost  the  city  $5.3  million, 
or  $27  36  per  square  foot,  in  the  middle  of 
1979  For  that  amount,  the  city  gained  a 
centrally  located  city  hall  that  strikingly 
demonstrates  what  can  be  done  by  cre- 
ative designers  working  in  conjunction  with 
a design-conscious  client.  The  central* 
atrium,  two  stories  high,  is  colorful,  comfort- 
able, and  welcoming  and  affords  the  public 
psychological  ease  when  dealing  with  the 
municipal  government. 

But  there  was  more  at  work  in  Lafayette 
than  a regard  for  the  public  or  a sense  of 
design.  The  project  exemplifies  the  princi- 
ple of  basic  thrift — the  commitment  to  re- 
use— that  saves  the  public's  money  with- 
out being  miserly  and  proves  that  saving 
money  does  not  mean  skimping  on  quality, 

Baltimore’s  City  Hall 

The  Baltimore  City  Hall,  a striking  example 
of  Victorian  architecture  built  in  1875,  was 
restored  a century  later  to  its  original  use. 
The  project  presented  the  architect  and  in- 
terior designer  with  a difficult  challenge — 
preserving  the  original  lines  and  historic 
features  while  creating  an  efficient  and 
workable  city  hall  for  a modern  urban  gov- 
ernment. 


A number  of  factors  combined  to  save  the 
city  hall  building.  The  architecture  is  im- 
pressive; the  mayor — William  Donald 


Schaefer — is  sensitive  to  issues  affecting 
the  quality  of  life  and  to  public  sentiment, 
which  in  this  case  strongly  favored  preserv- 
ing the  old  structures,  although  not  neces- 
sarily as  a city  hall.  The  city's  historic  pres- 
ervation policies  and  informed  community 
were  also  factors. 

Although  Mayor  Schaefer  spearheaded  the 
1970s  campaign  to  restore  city  hall,  as  far 
back  as  1966  the  planning  department  had 
adopted  goals  to  protect  the  city’s  historic 
character.  The  city  hall  restoration  demon- 
strates Baltimore's  preservation  policy:  The 
project's  goals,  to  create  a living  symbol  of 
the  city’s  history  in  which  the  mayor  could 
greet  his  guests  while  serving  as  a central 
office  for  the  city,  were  furthered  by  an- 
other city's  preservation  success.  Boston's 
City  Hall  renovation  was  carried  out  pri- 
vately, and  it  convinced  the  Baltimore  gov- 
ernment that  their  project  was  possible  at  a 
time  when  most  cities  were  abandoning 
their  old  municipal  buildings  as  worthless  or 
too  expensive  to  repair  and  restore.  Con- 
vinced of  the  project's  worth,  Baltimore 
commissioned  a feasibility  study  to  help 
gain  voter  approval  of  a bond  issue  for  fi- 
nancing the  restoration.  The  city  then  en- 
gaged Architectual  Heritage — Baltimore 
along  with  Meyers,  B'aleo  & Patton,  Inc.,  for 
the  architectural  work  and  Rita  St.  Clair  As- 
sociates, a Baltimore  interior  design  firm, 
was  hired  for  the  interior  design. 

Oswego’s  City  Hall 

It  is  difficult  for  any  municipal  government 
to  take  on  an  expensive  restoration  project 
and  equally  difficult  to  sell  the  project  to  a 
city  council  or  its  constituency.  But  the  diffi- 
culty is  compounded  for  a small  city.  When 
the  city  of  Oswego,  New  York,  realized  that 
its  city  hall,  built  in  1870,  needed  major  re- 
pairs or  replacement,  city  officials  felt  that 
the  building's  historic  significance  justified 
the  expense  of  renovating  it,  but  the  deci- 
sion was  not  an  easy  one. 

Three  forces  combined  to  restore  the  build- 
ing. One  force  was  the  mayor's  own  pride 
in  the  building.  Built  during  a period  of 
prosperity,  the  building’s  114  years  of  ser- 
vice had  ravaged  its  systems.  A second 
force  was  the  pressure  of  a sensitive  and 
well-informed  public,  pressure  augmented, 
if  not  created,  by  two  preservation 
groups — the  third  force — that  were  lobby- 
ing vigorously  for  renovation  of  the  old  city 
hall. 
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The  city  of  Lynchburg, 
Virginia,  has  twice  taken 
an  old  courthouse  and 
converted  It  to  a city  hall. 
The  first  case  occurred  In 
1934,  when  Lynchburg 
converted  a 1912  Neo- 
classlc  federal  court- 
house and  post  office  Into 
the  Lynchburg  City  Hall. 

In  the  early  1 9 80s,  the 
city  again  began  renovat- 
ing a courthouse  and 
post  office,  this  time  an- 
other Neoclasslc  edifice 
completed  In  1 933.  The 
$4.4-mllllon  restoration 
project  began  In  1981, 
and  the  city  moved  Into 
Its  new  quarters  In  1 982. 
The  renovated  building  In- 
cludes modern  safety  fea- 
tures such  as  enclosed 
stairwells  and  a sprinkler 
system;  It  houses  such 
diverse  functions  as  the 
city  manager,  mayor’s  of- 
fice, meeting  rooms,  and 
a word-processing  cen- 
ter. Architect  Robert 
G arbee  planned  to  put  the 
most  publicly  used  of- 
fices In  the  most  accessi- 
ble places;  they  are  often 
open  hours  when  the  rest 
of  the  building  Is  closed. 
The  earlier  city  hall,  of 
the  1 934  renovation,  Is 
still  In  use  by  the  city:  It 
houses  a data-processlng 
center  and  legal  offices. 


The  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  city 
government  moved  out  of  its 
1912  courthouse  (above)  into 
a renovated  1933  building  (be- 
low) in  1982 
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Ventura.  California,  adopted  a 
1912  Beaux  Arts  county  court- 
house as  its  city  hall 


In  1973,  the  Beaux  Arts 
county  courthouse  of  Ven- 
tura, California,  was  reno- 
vated and  reopened  as 
the  Ventura  City  Hall.  The 
building  had  been  closed 
In  1 969  as  being  unsafe 
In  earthquakes.  However, 
In  1971  the  city  recog- 
nized the  Ideal  location  of 
the  building  and  pur- 
chased It  from  the  county. 
A S2.7-mllllon  contract 
covered  the  reconstruc- 
tion, Including  a 
SS 40,000  preservation 
grant  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  The 
lovely  Beaux  Arts  building 
was  constructed  in  1912 
and  was  described  by  Al- 
bert C.  Martin,  Its  original 
architect,  as  “resembling 
Roman  Doric."  It  is  a fine 
example  of  the  “City 
Beautiful"  movement  that 
was  promoted  In  Califor- 
nia In  the  early  1900s, 
and  Is  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic 
Places.  Ventura  paid 
$145,000  for  the  struc- 
ture, Just  over  half  of  its 
original  construction 
cost.  The  courthouse  was 
Improved  structurally  to 
Increase  Its  earthquake 
resistance.  New  plumb- 
ing, air-conditioning,  and 
electrical  systems  were 
Installed  In  a way  that  did 
not  Interfere  with  the 
building's  historic  charac- 
ter. The  resulting  city  hall 
preserves  a monumental 
building  as  a useful  part 
of  Ventura's  city  activity. 


The  city  hired  the  same  architectural  firm 
that  had  restored  the  senate  chambers  in 
the  state  capitol  in  Albany,  New  York — 
Mendel,  Mesick,  Cohen,  Waite — thus  add- 
ing the  weight  of  restoration  experience 
and  impeccable  credentials  to  the  project. 
The  basement  was  converted  to  house  the 
police  department  A previously  unused  at- 
tic was  filled  with  modern  offices.  Up-to- 
date  amenities — heating  and  elevators, 
among  others — were  provided  in  a central 
service  core  without  disrupting  the  historic 
character  of  the  structure.  Fabric,  furniture, 
light  fixtures,  and  cast-iron  foundations 
were  meticulously  reproduced. 

Faithful  renovation  of  period  buildings  is 
not  inexpensive.  Oswego  spent  some  $3.5 
million  on  the  city  hall  restoration,  or 
roughly  $125  per  square  foot,  but  the  city  is 
convinced  that  the  results  justify  the  cost. 
The  final  product  is  shared  with  the  public 
through  tours  of  the  buildings  and  public 
access  to  the  clock  tower,  which  still 
houses  the  clock’s  original  bells.  And,  al- 
though the  mayor  is  extremely  proud  of  the 
city  hall  and  the  restoration  job,  it  is  the 
words  of  city  engineer,  Anthony  Leotta,  that 
sum  up  the  story.  It  is,  he  says,  “the  finest 
city  hall  in  New  York  State." 


Portland’s  Municipal  Building 

One  of  the  country's  newest  and  most 
talked  about  municipal  office  buildings  is 
the  Portland,  Oregon,  municipal  building 
designed  by  Michael  Graves  of  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.  Graves  teamed  with  the  New 
York  City  architectural  firm  of  Emery  Roth  & 
Sons  and  two  construction  firms  to  win  a 
nationwide  competition  to  design  and  build 
the  municipal  building.  The  finished  build- 
ing has  received  national  note.  The  build- 
ing's design,  with  its  painted  classical  de- 
tails on  an  otherwise  contemporary  form, 
stirred  up  strong  feelings — positive  and 
negative — and  strong  public  debate.  The 
finished  product  combines  private  retail 
space  with  municipal  offices. 

The  process  that  produced  the  building 
was  as  exceptional  as  the  mixed-use  de- 
sign that  it  produced.  In  1979,  Portland  en- 
gaged a consultant  to  prepare  the  space 
requirements,  performance  specifications, 
and  cost  estimates  and  to  recommend  spe- 
cific procedures  for  combining  the  work  of 
designing  and  building  the  structure  in  one 
process.  The  city  then  announced  a na- 
tional competition  for  the  project  and  se- 
lected a competition  jury;  Philip  Johnson 
and  John  Burgee  were  named  the  architec- 
tural advisors  to  the  jury.  A budget  for  the 
competition  was  approved.  Eleven  teams  of 
architects  and  builders  responded  to  the 
competition  announcement  and,  after  meet- 
ing with  its  architectural  advisors,  the  jury 
selected  three  teams  for  the  competition. 
Meanwhile  the  city  interviewed  firms  for  the 
job  of  project  manager. 


In  November,  the  three  selected  firms  en- 
tered the  second  phase  of  the  competition, 
in  which  they  were  given  the  performance 
specifications,  programs,  budget,  and  site 
data  for  the  building.  In  February  1980,  the 
three  firms  presented  their  designs  to  the 
jury,  the  architectural  advisors,  and  others. 
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A new  municipal  office 
building  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, demonstrates  the 
success  of  mixed-use 
development  and  the  out- 
standing results  that  can 
be  achieved  through  pub- 
lic participation.  In  1979, 
the  city  of  Portland  en- 
gaged a consultant  to 
prepare  the  specifica- 
tions and  cost  estimates 
for  a new  municipal  build- 
ing, and  then  announced 
a nationwide  competition 
for  designs.  Architects 
Philip  Johnson  and  John 
Burgee  were  advisors  to 
the  Jury,  and  the  submis- 
sion of  Michael  Graves, 
who  teamed  up  with  the 
New  York  firm  of  Emery, 
Roth  & Sons,  was  chosen 
for  construction.  The  con- 
temporary design  with  its 
painted  classical  details 
Is  the  subject  of  national 
attention  because  of  its 
daring  aesthetics;  it  is 
also  a successful  com- 
bination of  12,000  square 
feet  of  commercial  space 
with  municipal  offices. 


The  designers  for  Portland, 
Oregon's  new  municipal  build- 
ing were  chosen  through  a na- 
tionwide competition. 
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This  municipal  parking  garage 
m Portland , Vaine,  houses  a 
movie  theater  on  its  ground 
toor 


Graves  team;  the  jury  accepted  that  recom- 
mendation and  endorsed  it  to  the  city- 
council,  which  asked  for  some  revisions  in 
the  design,  and  the  Graves  team  was 
approved. 

About  12,800  square  feet  of  the  building  is 
devoted  to  commercial  use.  On  the  main 
floor  are  a cafe,  a gift  shop,  a book  store,  a 
dry  cleaners,  a cookie  shop,  and  a copy 
center;  in  the  basement  is  a coffee  shop. 
These  private  businesses  are  in  the  build- 
ing because  city  policy  requires  encourage- 
ment of  pedestrian  activity  downtown  by 
placing  street-level  retail  space  in  all  area 
buildings. 

The  commercial  spaces  in  the  Portland 
building  pay  the  market  rental  and  return 
revenues  to  the  city.  The  city  provides  a 
partial  subsidy  for  the  restaurant,  because 
the  restaurant  is  considered  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  whole  venture.  The  city  is 
responsible  for  everything  concerning  the 
commercial  spaces  except  for  their  market- 
ing A private  real  estate  firm,  chosen  by 
competitive  bid,  oversees  the  leasing  of 
commercial  space;  the  agent  finds  tenants, 
within  guidelines  laid  down  by  the  city,  and 
the  city  negotiates  the  lease  contracts. 


Across  the  country  in  Portland,  Maine,  it  is 
a standard  practice  to  include  commercial 
space  in  the  ground  floor  of  municipal  ga- 
rage buildings  as  a way  to  raise  revenue 
and  ensure  the  commercial  continuity  of  its 
downtown.  Each  of  the  city's  three  main 
downtown  garages  has  from  6,000  to 
12,000  leasable  square  feet.  The  tenants 
vary  from  a travel  agency  to  a live  theater 
company. 

Libraries 

Libraries  are  the  most  public  of  municipal 
buildings.  Their  very  purpose  requires  that 
they  attract  people  and  make  them  com- 
fortable once  they  are  inside,  but  that  use 
is  combined  with  a requirement  to  protect 
their  contents,  not  only  from  the  elements, 
but  from  people.  Today’s  libraries  also 
function  as  community  centers,  providing 
meeting  rooms,  display  areas,  and  other 
services — all  of  which  require  the  design  to 
combine  obvious  access  with  unobtrusive 
but  effective  security. 

But  library  systems,  like  other  public  opera- 
tions, are  suffering  from  declining  financial 
support.  In  many  cities  book  purchases 
have  been  put  off,  maintenance  and  con- 
struction work  postponed,  hours  shortened, 
and  branch  libraries  closed.  Some  cities, 
however,  have  found  novel  ways  to  provide 
badly  needed  new  library  facilities  for  the 
public  while  relying  on  the  principles  of 
quality  public  design  to  provide  the  most  li- 
brary at  the  least  public  cost. 
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Chicago’s  State  Street  Library 

When  Chicago  found  that  its  library  facili- 
ties needed  expansion,  the  city  decided  to 
combine  the  facilities'  uses  to  include  hous- 
ing, commercial  space,  and  the  library. 

Early  in  1981,  the  city  began  soliciting  pro- 
posals from  developer/architect  teams  in- 
terested in  designing  a mixed-use  project 
for  a vacant  site  on  State  Street,  Econom- 
ics quickly  became  a problem;  the  develop- 
ment teams  were  leery  of  the  city’s  financ- 
ing proposals,  and  the  city  was  in  no 
position  to  negotiate  a favorable  deal  with 
the  developers. 

The  solution  to  the  economic  impasse  was 
proposed  by  the  architectural  firm  of 
Holabird  and  Root.  Holabird  and  Root  later 
withdrew  from  the  competition,  but  the  pro- 
posal turned  the  project  in  a new  direction. 
Directly  across  the  street  from  the  pro- 
posed site  stood  a magnificent,  and  empty, 
department  store,  designed  in  1911  by 
Holabird  and  Roche,  the  predecessor  of 
the  present-day  firm  of  Holabird  and  Root. 

A local  historian  and  an  architect  from 
Holabird  and  Root  convinced  the  city  that 
using  the  old  department  store  solved  both 
the  economic  and  design  problems.  “The 
design  for  merchandising,”  the  architects 
pointed  out,  “was  not  so  different  from 
[that  of]  a . . . library.”  Renovating  and  re- 
using the  department  store  would  cost  less 
than  a new  building,  the  architects  argued, 
and  the  original  site  across  the  street  would 
still  be  available  for  development,  giving 
the  city  a better  negotiating  position  with 
developers. 

The  preliminary  plans — the  conversion  is 
being  designed  by  the  Chicago  architec- 
tural firm  of  Vickrey,  Oversatt,  Awsumb — 
call  for  use  of  most  of  the  550,000  square 
feet  of  space  in  the  old  department  store 
for  the  library,  but  the  developers  still  hope 
to  realize  their  original  mixed-use  plan.  The 
State  Street  building  is  near  a new  shop- 
ping mall,  and  the  State  Street  Council, 
which  represents  local  business  interests, 
wants  to  see  retail  development  across  the 
length  of  the  first  floor.  As  a result,  the  ar- 
chitects intend  to  include  a restaurant  at 
street  level,  and  perhaps  a gift  shop  and  a 
children's  picnic  area.  The  street-level  li- 
brary spaces  will  be  designed  for  active 
uses,  and  the  old  department  store  win- 
dows will  be  used  as  they  were  by  the  de- 
partment store — to  invite  the  public  in- 
side— but  the  window  displays  will  have 
literary  themes.  An  auditorium  and  exhibit 


space  are  part  of  the  design,  and  a special 
El  library  stop  will  be  constructed;  one  of 
the  benefits  of  reusing  the  old  department 
store  is  a subway  station — a legacy  of 
"bargain  basement  days.” 

The  total  cost  of  the  renovation  is  esti- 
mated at  $60  million;  construction  costs  ac- 
count for  roughly  $37.5  million  of  that,  or 
$68  per  square  foot.  City  bond  funds  will  be 
supplemented  by  the  state  and  private  do- 
nations raised  by  a “Friends  of  the  Library” 
program. 


A skylit  scissor  stair  connects 
the  middle  levels  of  the  At- 
lanta-Fulton  Public  Library 


The  Central  Library  of  At- 
lanta Is  more  than  a build- 
ing filled  with  books.  The 
new  structure  combines 
meeting  rooms,  a chil- 
dren’s theater,  an  audito- 
rium, and  Spanish  cafete- 
ria along  with  such 
Innovations  as  a drlve-ln 
circulation  desk  and  gift 
shop.  The  elegant  build- 
ing, designed  by  Marcel 
Breuer  and  others,  cost 
nearly  $19  million,  but 
Caspar  Jordan,  the  li- 
brary’s deputy  director, 
says  the  city  got  a bar- 
gain. Planning  began  In 
1971,  and  today  the  li- 
brary Is  an  active  munici- 
pal center,  and  a literary 
and  cultural  supermarket. 


The  Atlanta-Fulton  Library 

Atlanta,  in  contrast,  built  its  new  city- 
county  central  library  from  the  ground  up 
after  several  years  of  preliminary  design 
and  planning.  Planning  for  the  library 
started  in  1971  to  build  public  support  for  a 
bond  issue  and  attract  voluntary  support 
for  the  library  and  its  services. 

Like  many  of  today's  libraries,  the  Atlanta- 
Fulton  Public  Library  is  not  simply  a build- 
ing filled  with  books.  It  is  an  active  munici- 
pal center,  where  local  organizations  hold 
meetings  and  receptions;  it  is  also  some- 
thing of  a literary  and  cultural  supermarket 
Library  spaces  are  programmed  with  mu- 
sic, lectures,  story-telling,  and  festivals.  The 
meeting  rooms  are  used  heavily  by  city  and 
county  groups  and  private  organizations; 
public  functions  accommodating  as  many 
as  5,000  guests  have  been  held  in  the 
library. 
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There  is  a drive-in  circulation  desk  on  the 
lower  level,  along  with  a children's  theater, 
an  auditorium,  meeting  rooms,  and  a cafe- 
teria The  cafeteria,  by  the  way,  is  not  the 
usual  institutional  facility;  it  specializes  in 
Spanish  food,  right  down  to  the  wine,  and 
is  an  inviting  place  to  eat — and  read — even 
when  the  library  is  closed.  The  main  floor 
includes  a large  and  welcoming  lobby,  the 
main  circulation  desk,  and  a large  reading 
room,  plus  an  entry  area  that  does  double 
duty  as  an  amphitheater.  All  of  the  public 
meeting  rooms  and  theaters  are  accessible 
for  special  events  outside  normal  library 
hours  The  Friends  of  the  Atlanta-Fulton 
Public  Library,  a volunteer  support  group, 
operates  a gift  shop  specializing  in  literary 
gifts  The  prices  are  kept  low  because  of 
the  low  overhead,  and  profits  from  the 
sales  are  donated  to  the  library. 


Vancouver's  eighty-year-old 
Carnegie  Library  now  houses  a 
theater,  meeting  halls,  and  a 
gymnasium. 


The  elegant  building,  designed  by  Marcel 
Breuer  and  others,  was  completed  for 
nearly  $19  million  but  Caspar  Jordan,  the  li- 
brary’s deputy  director,  reckons  the  city  got 
a bargain.  Jordan  calculates  that  the  city 
actually  received  about  $25  million  in  goods 
and  services,  primarily  because  of  the  pride 
the  workers  took  in  the  building.  Jordan 
says  he  saw  workers  redo  jobs  several 
times  to  perfect  details  of  Breuer’s  meticu- 
lous plans 


Vancouver’s  Carnegie  Centre 

Sometimes  a public  building  can  play  a 
long-running  role  in  a neighborhood.  In 
1903,  for  example,  Andrew  Carnegie  gave 
the  city  of  Vancouver  $50,000  with  which  to 
build  one  of  the  many  Carnegie  libraries  he 
donated  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world.  Designed  by  one  of  Vancouver's 
most  prominent  Victorian  architects, 

George  W.  Grant,  the  library  was  originally 
built  in  response  to  public  pressure  for  a 
neighborhood  facility,  and  its  eventual  con- 
version to  a community  center  in  the  late 
1970s  continued  the  building's  history  of 
public  use. 

The  site,  first  a market  and  at  one  time 
next  door  to  an  early  Vancouver  City  Hall, 
was  selected  by  voters  after  the  residents 
of  Vancouver's  West  End  failed  to  have  a li- 
brary built  in  their  neighborhood.  Once 
completed,  the  library  became  the  main 
branch  of  the  city’s  public  library  system,  a 
capacity  in  which  it  served  until  1957,  when 
a new  main  branch  opened 

For  ten  years  after  that,  the  original  Carne- 
gie Library  was  the  city  museum;  for  a de- 
cade after  that  it  was  empty.  During  that 
decade,  building  fell  into  disrepair.  A num- 
ber of  new  uses  were  proposed,  and  even- 
tually it  was  declared  a historic  building.  Al- 
though there  was  some  pressure  to  convert 
it  to  commercial  use,  a neighborhood  or- 
ganization convinced  the  city  council  to 
keep  the  building  public.  A building-plan- 
ning committee,  made  up  of  represen- 
tatives from  the  local  citizen  organizations 
and  the  appropriate  city  departments,  se- 
lected an  architectural  firm  for  the  building 
conversion  and  determined  the  uses  that 
would  best  serve  the  low-income  residents 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  converted  Carne- 
gie Library,  now  known  as  the  Carnegie 
Centre,  houses  a small  theater,  meeting 
halls,  and  a separate  gymnasium,  all  added 
during  the  conversion  without  sacrificing 
the  stained-glass  windows,  spiral  stair- 
cases, and  other  Victorian  details  that  gave 
the  building  its  original  character. 

The  public's  response  to  the  old  library's 
conversion  to  a neighborhood  recreation 
and  social  center  has  been  overwhelming; 
some  1,200  people  use  the  Carnegie  Cen- 
tre every  day.  That  public  involvement  con- 
tinues today;  the  city's  social  planning  de- 
partment, which  runs  the  community 
center,  consults  with  a local  nonprofit  citi- 
zen group  that  serves  as  the  center's 
board  of  directors. 
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The  Police  Memorial  Building 
in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  invites 
visitors  to  relax  on  its  front 
steps  (left)  or  in  its  rooftop 
public  park  (below). 


Unpleasant  Municipal  Business 

One  of  the  biggest  design  problems  for 
government  involves  municipal  functions 
that  are  as  unpleasant  as  they  are  neces- 
sary. Fire  stations  reassure  us,  but  police 
stations  sometimes  seem  to  be  designed 
as  if  the  public  were  an  enemy  rather  than 
a client. 

Police  stations  do  not  have  to  be  forbid- 
ding, as  architect  William  Morgan  and  the 
city  of  Jacksonville  proved  in  1977.  The 
Florida  city  held  an  architectural  compe- 
tition for  its  Police  Memorial  Building  de- 
sign. Morgan  s winning  plan  combined  the 
police  facility  with  a public  park  on  the  fa- 
cility's stepped  roof  Parking  is  out  of  the 
way,  belowground  Banners,  adapted  from 
paintings  by  local  schoolchildren,  brighten 
the  central  gallery,  and  a nineteenth  cen- 
tury firehouse  on  the  site  was  trans- 
formed into  a museum  commemorating 
firefighting. 

Another  public-safety  facility  that  makes  its 
peace  with  the  public  is  the  new  Public 
Safety  Headquarters  in  Portland,  Maine.  It 
houses  not  only  the  police  headquarters 
and  a fire  department  communication  cen- 
ter, but  a gymnasium  and  locker  room,  an 
auditorium,  a classroom,  and  a cafeteria,  all 
available  to  the  community  The  high  qual- 
ity of  the  design,  inside  and  out,  shows  the 
city's  commitment  to  effective  design  and 
its  willingness  to  go  beyond  the  ordinary. 
The  initial  program  for  the  building  called 
for  the  designers,  Johnson,  Hotvedt,  Di 
Nisco,  to  eliminate  the  “damaging  misrep- 
resentation of  the  importance  of  public 


safety."  Their  design  for  the  building  does 
more  than  simply  house  a police  headquar- 
ters; it  brings  law  enforcement  and  the 
community  together  on  friendly  terms 

Wastewater  treatment  is  another  of  local 
government's  unpleasant  businesses,  but 
in  Los  Angeles  it  takes  on  a whole  new 
look  at  a water  reclamation  plant  that  is  the 
realization  of  the  dream  of  a retired  city  en- 
gineer, Donald  C.  Tillman.  The  plant,  named 
in  his  honor,  is  in  Van  Nuys,  California,  next 
to  a small  but  heavily  used  public  park  and 
a large  recreation  area.  In  the  same  neigh- 
borhood are  three  golf  courses,  some  Na- 
tional Guard  offices,  and  a residential 
development.  The  city’s  public  works  de- 
partment has  a policy  of  site  beautification 
at  all  of  its  facilities,  and,  as  a result,  the 
Tillman  plant  is  made  more  neighborly  by  a 
Japanese  garden  that  boasts  an  “authen- 
tic" and  operating  teahouse. 
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In  New  York  City,  an  ob- 
solete asphalt  plant  Is 
now  a waterfront  sports 
and  arts  complex.  The  as- 
phalt plant,  along  with  a 
fifty-year-old  steel-frame 
flreboat  house  that  stood 
across  from  the  site,  was 
abandoned.  One  was 
slated  for  demolition  to 
make  way  for  a luxury 
apartment  project  when  a 
neighborhood  group  re- 
ceived a grant  from  the 
New  York  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development 
Authority  to  devise  new 
uses.  The  flreboat  house 
was  converted  to  a ma- 
rine biology  study  center, 
designed  by  Total  En- 
vironmental Action,  Inc., 
that  opened  In  1981.  The 
firm  that  originally  de- 
signed the  asphalt  plant, 
Kahn  & Jacobs,  joined 
with  Hellmuth,  Obata,  & 
Kassabaum  and  Pasanel- 
la  + Klein  to  convert  the 
building  to  a gymnasium, 
sports  facilities,  small 
theater,  meeting  hall,  art 
studio,  and  classrooms. 
The  classrooms  serve  up- 
wards of  4,000  school- 
children a year,  providing 
“hands-on”  education  for 
Manhattan's  elementary 
and  Junior-high  school 
students. 


Why  a Japanese  garden?  A normal  park 
and  recreation  area  was  already  adjacent  to 
the  site,  so  more  park  was  superfluous, 
says  Koichi  Kawana,  a professor  of  art,  ar- 
chitecture, and  landscape  architecture  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
who  designed  the  garden.  Kawana  also 
points  out  that  water  is  the  key  element  in 
all  Japanese  gardens  (even  in  a dry  gar- 
den, sand  represents  water),  so  the  garden 
provides  an  appropriate  aesthetic  use  for 
the  clean  water  produced  by  the  reclama- 
tion plant.  Another  factor  in  the  choice  of  a 
Japanese  garden,  Kawana  says,  was  the 
facility's  residential  location;  the  beauty 
and  tranquility  of  the  Japanese  garden 
were  intended  to  offset  any  unpleasant 
associations  with  water  reclamation  and 
sewage  treatment.  And  finally,  Kawana 
notes,  Los  Angeles  boasts  the  largest 
population  of  Japanese  descent  of  any  city 
in  the  continental  United  States,  and  the 
garden  honors  them. 

While  the  garden  was  being  decided  on 
and  designed,  the  county  nursery  began 
growing  Japanese  plants  and  trees  for 
eventual  planting  and  training  gardeners  to 
care  for  them.  At  completion,  the  garden 
accounted  for  about  $2.3  million  of  the 
plant's  cost  of  roughly  $75  million,  or  about 
3 percent  of  the  total.  Most  of  the  expense 
is  covered  by  sewer-service  charges,  sup- 
plemented by  some  contributions.  A spe- 
cially trained  staff  maintains  the  garden 
with  the  help  of  volunteers  from  the  com- 
munity. 

Urban  Designs 

Through  planning  and  zoning  ordinances, 
municipal  governments  outline  the  shape  of 
blocks,  neighborhoods,  and  entire  cities, 
leaving  the  details  to  private  developers 
and  local  residents.  Many  public  places, 
however,  are  the  sole  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment, and  they  are  often  combined  with 
government's  own  buildings. 

In  downtown  Rockville,  Maryland,  for  exam- 
ple, the  square  around  the  Montgomery 
County  Courthouse  is  getting  a new  look — 
a covered  arcade,  a gazebo,  a colonnade, 
ornamental  trees,  benches  and  small  ta- 
bles, and  even  an  improved  pedestrian 


pathway  system  to  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority’s  Metro  sub- 
way system.  The  improvements  are  part  of 
a major  urban  design  plan  and  a downtown 
revitalization  program  similar  to  plans  on 
the  drawing  boards  of  many  urban  areas. 

Rockville’s  City  Gateways 

Landscaping  and  urban  design  are  key  ele- 
ments in  another  integrated  Rockville 
project,  this  one  aimed  at  improving  the 
look  of  the  southern  entrance  to  the  subur- 
ban city.  The  streetscape  plan  for  a two- 
mile  stretch  of  Rockville  Pike,  the  major 
commercial  corridor,  combines  landscape 
design  and  city  graphics  with  controls  over 
private  signs  and  storefronts  to  create  an 
attractive  entrance  and  a sense  of  continu- 
ity along  the  corridor,  as  well  as  upgrading 
the  shopping  and  business  area's  image. 

The  plan,  developed  by  the  city’s  planning 
department  in  conjunction  with  Land 
Design/Research,  Inc.,  a Columbia,  Mary- 
land, planning  firm,  grew  from  an  Econom- 
ics of  Amenity  project  undertaken  in  con- 
junction with  Partners  for  Livable  Places. 
The  plan  recommends  improvements  to  the 
public  right  of  way  along  the  Pike.  Median 
strips  will  be  landscaped;  intersections  will 
be  clearly  marked  with  corner  landscaping, 
special  crosswalk  markings,  signs  and  sign 
structures,  and  pylons  identifying  blocks 
and  streets.  Along  the  edge  of  the  road- 
way, driveways  will  be  consolidated  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  entrances  and  make 
traffic  flow  more  smoothly  and  safely.  A 
landscaping  program  in  both  public  and 
private  space  is  on  the  drawing  board,  with 
implementation  planned  for  fall  1984.  This 
beautification  program  is  a joint  effort  by 
the  business  community  and  the  city. 
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Jacksonville  Combines  Parking 
with  Park  Space 

Sometimes  a state  government  project  cre- 
ates public  amenities.  In  Jacksonville,  for 
example,  a state  office  building  combines 
an  underground  city  parking  facility  and  a 
park  to  form  a two-block  complex.  Cooper- 
ation among  the  city,  state,  and  federal 
governments  made  this  development 
possible. 

The  state  purchased  the  air  rights  above 
the  city  parking  facility  and  above  a feder- 
ally funded  bridge  ramp  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  site.  The  state’s  five-story  of- 
fice building,  which  provides  centralized 
state  services  for  several  counties  in  north- 
east Florida,  and  the  parking  facility  are 
connected  by  ramps  and  elevators.  The  ga- 
rage can  be  converted  to  office  or  commer- 
cial space  if  and  when  mass  transit  re- 
duces the  need  for  downtown  parking.  The 
public  riverfront  esplanade  and  amphithe- 
ater are  built  on  the  tops  of  the  office  lev- 
els, which  step  back  from  the  south  and 
north  to  give  other  buildings  unobstructed 
views  of  the  St.  John's  River.  The  terraces 
provide  good  vantage  points  for  watching 
boat  races  on  the  river  or  parades  on  Coast 
Line  Drive,  seats  for  open-air  concerts,  or 
places  for  picnicking  and  strolling. 

Seattle’s  Gas  Works  Park 

Public  amenities,  such  as  waterside  parks 
and  recreational  facilities,  can  come  from 
very  unlikely  origins.  Seattle,  for  example, 
turned  an  abandoned  gas  plant  into  a pop- 
ular park.  Seattle's  Gas  Works  Park  occu- 
pies a lakeside  site  recommended  for  park 
development  more  than  eighty  years  ago. 
The  site,  however,  was  purchased  in  1906 
by  the  Seattle  Gas  Light  Company,  which 
operated  a gas  plant  on  the  site  until  1956. 
The  city  began  negotiating  to  buy  the  land 
for  use  as  a park  in  1962  and  finally  ac- 
quired the  site  in  1973.  In  the  meantime, 
King  County  voters  approved  a bond 
issue  that  provided  $65  million  for  parks  in 
Seattle. 

Demolition  of  the  gas  plant  proved  too  ex- 
pensive to  allow  the  city  to  go  ahead  with 
its  original  plans  for  a richly  landscaped 
park.  Instead,  Richard  Haag  Associates, 


The  terraces  of  the  Regional 
Service  Center  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  oiler  tine  vantage 
points  for  watching  boat  races 
on  the  St.  John's  River. 


landscape  architects,  came  up  with  a mas- 
ter plan  that  turned  the  six  oxygen-gas  gen- 
erator towers,  the  concrete  coal-loading 
dock,  the  boiler  house,  the  exhauster-com- 
pressor building,  and  the  rest  of  the  site 
into  one  of  the  city's  most  impressive  and 
popular  playgrounds. 

The  idea  was  not  original  to  Haag's  plan, 
though,  because  Kenneth  Read,  chairman 
of  the  University  of  Washington’s  depart- 
ment of  anthropology,  had  proposed  pre- 
serving the  old  gas  plant’s  towers  back  in 
1969  Richard  Wagner,  a local  architect  and 
president  of  the  lake's  houseboat-dweller's 
association,  even  drew  up  a park  plan  that 
included  some  of  the  towers. 

The  formal  plan  to  turn  the  gas  plant  into  a 
park  generated  considerable  public  debate, 
but  the  Seattle  Arts  Commission  approved 
the  plan  in  August  1972.  Approval  by  the 
mayor  and  city  council  followed  shortly  af- 
ter that,  and  the  project  was  supported  by 
the  parks’  superintendent  and  other  parks 
department  officials.  The  park  stimulated 
other  new  development  in  the  area,  and  in 
the  several  years  since  the  park’s  comple- 
tion, new  shops  and  restaurants  have 
opened  and  the  neighborhood  surrounding 
the  park  has  developed  an  identity  of  its  own. 
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The  Public  Sector  Designs 


Graphics 


If,  as  one  definition  has  it,  public  relations 
is  the  sum  total  of  everything  you  say 
and  everything  you  do,  the  level  of  graphic 
design  applied  to  the  printed  materials, 
signs,  and  other  communication  materials 
produced  by  a local  government  is  as  im- 
portant to  the  public  perception  of  govern- 
ment as  the  buildings  it  occupies. 

In  1975,  the  U S.  Department  of  Labor  be- 
came the  first  cabinet  agency  to  implement 
fully  the  federal  Design  Improvement  Pro- 
gram. Then-Labor  Secretary  John  T.  Dunlop 
stated  that  “ . . . graphics  will  become  an 
even  more  effective  tool  in  helping  us  carry 
out  our  program  objectives  through  clearer, 
more  understandable  communication  with 
the  public.  Unified  standards  for  type,  pa- 
per, colors,  and  other  design  criteria  will 
also  bring  about  material  savings  while  fur- 
ther improving  quality." 

In  fact,  cost  savings  related  to  the  im- 
proved graphics  for  the  department  were 
estimated  at  15  percent  per  year.  Similarly, 
it  was  estimated  that  standardization  of 
size  and  format  would  result  in  a 15  per- 
cent reduction  in  employee  hours  used. 

The  first  form  to  be  produced  under  the 
guidelines  for  graphics  cut  paper  usage  in 
half. 


Baltimore's  prominent  road 
signs  help  motorists  and  pe- 
destrians find  their  way  with 
ease 


Baltimore’s  Trailblazing  Signs 

A city's  identity  may  be  augmented  a num- 
ber of  ways.  The  use  of  graphics  is  one  uni- 
fying means.  In  Baltimore,  signs,  gateway, 
and  historic  markers  combine  to  produce 
an  integrated  whole. 

Signs  are  an  essential  part  of  any  city's  im- 
age and  of  its  graphic  design  programs. 
Baltimore  launched  the  first  comprehensive 
municipal  signage  program  in  the  nation  to 
provide  markers  for  city  entrances,  special 
"trailblazing"  signs  to  help  people  find  sig- 
nificant private  and  public  buildings,  and 
markers  for  historic  sites. 

The  program  formally  began  in  1980,  but 
the  city's  first  attention  to  city  entrances 
came  in  1976  Travelers  from  Washington, 
DC,  and  the  south  that  used  the  Balti- 
more-Washington  Parkway  entered  the  city 
through  a drab  industrial  area;  to  brighten 
the  entrance,  the  city  painted  a city  refuse 
plant  in  bright  colors  and  then  began  en- 
couraging owners  of  businesses  along  the 
road  to  follow  suit  In  1980,  the  city  put  up 
a forty-one-foot-high  pylon  marking  the  en- 
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trance;  the  sign’s  three-and-a-half-foot  let- 
ters make  it  clear  day  and  night  that  travel- 
ers are  entering  Baltimore. 

The  pylon,  paid  for  with  a $61,000  contribu- 
tion from  American  Motor  Inns,  Inc.,  marked 
the  beginning  of  Baltimore's  comprehen- 
sive signage  program.  The  first  major  part 
of  the  program  was  a series  of  335  “trail- 
blazing”  signs  to  help  visitors  find  their  way 
around  Baltimore — to  the  new  National 
Aquarium,  Memorial  Stadium,  the  Baltimore 
Museum  of  Art,  and  the  Inner  Harbor  The 
signs  are  green  and  blue,  with  white  letter- 
ing that  stands  out.  The  city  even  went  so 
far  as  to  copyright  the  “trailblazing”  label  it 
uses  for  the  signs. 

The  second  component  of  the  sign  system 
is  the  city’s  gateway  project,  which  in- 
cludes but  goes  beyond  the  pylon  marking 
the  southern  entrance  to  Baltimore.  At  ma- 
jor highway  entrances  to  the  city — at  Inter- 
state 95,  for  example — bright  red  steel  pan- 
els 14  feet  tall  and  3 feet  wide,  with  the 
city's  name  cut  out  in  large  letters  at  the 
top,  have  been  put  up  to  welcome  travelers 

Historic  markers — some  200  of  them,  pre- 
senting descriptive  text  and  graphics — are 
the  third  element  of  the  program  The 
markers  identify  buildings  and  places  of 
historic  and  architectural  interest  through- 
out the  city.  About  half  of  them  are  on  city- 
owned  structures,  including  the  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  House,  the  Babe  Ruth  Museum,  the 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  and  city  hall; 
these  are  paid  for  by  the  city.  The  rest, 
paid  for  by  private  concerns,  identify  a 
sponsor's  building,  or  acknowledge  the 
sponsor’s  contribution  when  they  are  on 
other  buildings.  These  privately  funded 
markers  are  found  on  structures  ranging 
from  the  Baltimore  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  building  to  the  old  Bethel  A.M.E. 
Church. 

In  1982,  Baltimore's  mayor,  William  Donald 
Schaefer,  took  the  city's  trailblazing  a step 
further.  To  help  pedestrians  find  their  way 
around  the  city,  more  than  sixty  “compass 
rosettes"  were  installed  on  the  backs  of 
the  trailblazing  signs.  The  rosettes  are 
imaginatively  designed  compasses  in  the 
same  blue  and  green  colors,  showing  eight 
compass  points  with  nearby  city  attractions 
listed  next  to  the  appropriate  point. 


Rochester’s  Identity  Program 

Sometimes  it  takes  a new  administration  to 
launch  a new  look  for  local  government.  In 
1974,  a new  mayor  and  administration  took 
office  in  Rochester,  New  York,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  city  received  a federal  com- 
munity development  grant.  Part  of  the  grant 
was  to  help  the  city  start  an  identity  pro- 
gram, and  the  city's  new  information  direc- 
tor considered  her  job  to  include  bringing 
the  city  government  together,  in  the  pub- 
lic’s eye,  through  a comprehensive  graphic 
identity  program. 


Rochester's  city  logo  is  based 
on  a flower  motif 


The  program  started  with  a survey  of  city 
departments  and  city  residents  to  see  what 
communication  materials  were  being  used 
and  which  were  needed;  local  residents 
were  also  surveyed  to  determine  how  well 
city  communications  communicated  to 
them.  The  city  hired  a full-time  graphic  de- 
signer to  design  a city  logo  and  letterhead 
and  to  produce  a graphic-standards  man- 
ual for  all  of  the  city’s  materials.  The  new 
logo  began  appearing  on  stationery,  mail- 
ing labels,  signs,  vehicles,  brochures,  and 
newsletters. 

The  city  government,  according  to  Rick 
Packard,  the  principal  communication  assis- 
tant in  city  hall,  did  “not  believe  in  the  com- 
munity contest  approach"  for  redesigning 
its  graphic  image.  But  because  any  city  im- 
age involves  the  public,  considerable  effort 
was  devoted  to  selling  it  to  them.  So  the 
city  developed  a flashy  slide  presentation 
that  was  shown  at  meetings  of  local  orga- 
nizations, and  Packard  credits  it  with  much 
of  the  popular  support  for  the  new  graphic 
program  The  slide  show  begins  by  demon- 
strating the  inefficiency  of  earlier  uncoordi- 
nated city  graphics — several  different  let- 
terheads for  offices  within  one  department, 
for  example,  that  were  not  only  confusing 
but  costly — and  explaining  why  the  city 
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needed  to  shift  from  its  old  system  (and  its 
old  coat-of-arms  logo)  to  a new,  coordi- 
nated design  Packard  refers  to  this  part  of 
the  presentation  as  an  education  in  design 
concepts,  and  it  emphasized  the  need  for  a 
full-time  graphic  designer. 


Rockville’s  Identity  Program 

One  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  a com- 
prehensive graphic  and  city  identity  pro- 
gram was  adopted  by  the  mayor  and  coun- 
cil of  Rockville,  Maryland,  in  1980,  and  now 
is  well  into  its  second  phase 


Grand  Haven,  Michigan's 
lighthouse  logo  appears  on 
city  vehicles,  t-shirts,  pen- 
nants, and  published 
materials. 


The  city's  former  full-time  graphic  designer, 
David  Austin,  pointed  out  that  it  is  essential 
to  have  the  backing  of  the  city  manager 
and  the  city  council  to  launch  a successful 
graphic  redesign  program.  New  city  man- 
agers who  followed  the  one  that  launched 
Rochester's  image  program  were  not  totally 
convinced  of  the  program’s  importance, 
and  Austin  had  to  confront  individual  de- 
partment heads  on  design  issues.  The  driv- 
ing force  of  an  interested  elected  official 
was  also  missing,  he  said. 

Grand  Haven’s  Lighthouse  Logo 

A city  landmark  can  inspire  a city  symbol 
and  an  entire  graphic  program — as  well  as 
a surprising  amount  of  community  spirit — 
as  it  did  in  Grand  Haven,  Michigan.  When 
graphic  designer  Jeffrey  Corbin  was  hired 
to  develop  a scheme  for  graphics,  including 
a city  logo,  for  Grand  Haven,  he  found  his 
symbol  in  a lighthouse  on  a city  pier. 


A strong  visual  identity  for  Rockville  was  a 
natural  way  to  distinguish  the  city  from  the 
county  (Rockville  is  county  seat  of  Mont- 
gomery County).  Although  a comprehensive 
identity  program  for  the  city  government 
had  been  discussed  for  a couple  of  years,  it 
was  not  until  downtown  redevelopment 
plans  began  to  take  shape  that  the  pro- 
posed program  was  put  before  the  mayor 
and  council. 

One  of  the  points  of  discussion  was 
whether  to  use  the  city's  official  seal  or  to 
develop  a new  logo  as  the  basis  for  the 
identity  program.  The  coat  of  arms  was  in- 
corporated into  a new  city  seal;  elements  of 
the  seal  were  also  used  in  a city  flag.  The 
mayor  and  council  approved  the  staff  rec- 
ommendation to  develop  a new  logo  rather 
than  use  the  coat  of  arms  in  the  identity 
program.  Among  the  reasons  for  this  deci- 
sion were  these: 


The  simple  image  of  the  lighthouse,  and  its 
bright  red  color,  lent  itself  to  a logo,  which 
Corbin  incorporated  into  a complete  series 
of  new  signs  installed  in  time  for  the  1983 
tourist  season.  The  city  commission  and 
the  downtown  business  association  allo- 
cated funds  for  the  program,  including  de- 
sign costs  of  roughly  $12,000  and  sign 
costs  of  $20,000  to  $35,000.  The  commu- 
nity too  rallied  behind  the  city's  new  image; 
the  lighthouse  has  appeared  on  t-shirts, 
pennants,  and  other  promotional  items  for 
the  city. 


• high  reproduction  costs  for  the  detailed, 
multicolored  emblem — a complaint  of  sev- 
eral city  officials  who  had  used  such  em- 
blems for  vehicle  graphics,  signs,  and 
publications  (Rockville  staff  interviewed  offi- 
cials of  several  other  jurisdictions  to  explore 
their  experiences  in  the  research  phase  of 
this  project); 

• greater  visibility  and  ease  of  identification 
of  a simple  logo  on  signs,  moving  vehicles, 
and  uniform  patches;  and 

• ease  of  reproduction  in  printed  materials 
and  silk  screening. 


ROCKVILLE 

Maryland  Avenue  at  Vinson  □ Rockville 


Rockville,  Maryland's  logo  is 
used  comprehensively  with  vir- 
tually all  city  materials 
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The  program  began  with  selection  of  a de- 
signer A number  of  local  design  firms  were 
asked  to  provide  information  and  samples 
of  their  work.  Of  the  fifteen  firms  that  re- 
sponded, six  were  chosen  by  a committee 
composed  of  the  city's  public  information 
officer,  staff  architect,  and  graphic  supervi- 
sor; the  six  were  asked  to  respond  to  a de- 
tailed request  for  proposals.  One  of  the  six 
firms  declined  to  submit  a proposal  be- 
cause of  the  city’s  budget  limitations.  The 
committee  selected  a Washington,  D C., 
graphic  design  firm,  Bob  Crozier  Asso- 
ciates (a  component  of  the  Graham  Group), 
to  recommend  to  the  city  manager,  who 
passed  the  recommendation  to  the  mayor 
and  council,  who  approved  it. 

The  city  divided  the  identity  program  into 
two  phases.  The  first  phase — design  of  a 
city  logo,  selection  of  colors,  design  of  new 
letterhead  and  business  cards,  redesign  of 
the  city  newsletter,  and  development  of 
standards  for  use  of  the  logo  and  colors  in 
publications — was  successfully  completed 
in  1981.  The  mayor  and  council  then  ap- 
proved funding  for  the  second  phase — de- 
cals for  city  vehicles,  incorporation  of  the 
logo  and  colors  into  employee  uniforms 
(both  completed),  and  a uniform  sign  sys- 
tem (now  under  development). 

The  city's  graphic  identity  program  pro- 
vides a coordinated  visual  image  for  the 
municipal  government  In  the  past,  al- 
though the  former  city  seal  or  the  "All- 
American  City"  designation  was  used  for 
identity  purposes,  there  was  no  uniform 
application,  nor  were  there  standard  city 
colors.  In  addition,  vehicles  were  ordered  in 
different  colors,  depending  on  function,  and 
different  divisions  of  uniformed  employees 
wore  different  color  uniforms.  Now  all  vehi- 
cles, regardless  of  function,  are  ordered  in 
white  and  identified  with  a band  of  the 
city’s  colors,  buff  and  rust,  with  the  rust 
logo  and  the  word  Rockville  in  black  Fitz 
Quadrata  silk  screened  on  the  buff  stripes. 
(The  graphics  are  silk  screened  onto  an  ad- 
hesive material  by  an  outside  vendor  but 
applied  by  employees  in  the  city’s  vehicle 
maintenance  shop.) 


Two  exceptions  to  the  identity  program 
were  made  to  meet  special  needs  of  the 
city's  police  department.  Police  retained 
their  traditional  blue  uniforms,  but  their 
patches  were  redesigned  to  incorporate 
the  city  logo.  This  decision  was  based  both 
on  the  cost  of  changing  the  uniforms 
(which  are  purchased  rather  than  supplied 
by  an  outside  contractor,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  employees'  uniforms)  and  the 
similarity  of  the  city's  buff  color  to  the 
county's  tan  police  uniforms.  The  second 
exception:  While  police  cars  carry  identifi- 
cation similar  to  other  city  vehicles,  the 
wording  is  different,  emphasizing  the  “po- 
lice” identity  for  emergency  situations. 

The  selected  logo  is  a set  of  three  stylized 
lower-case  r’s,  interlocked  into  position 
through  the  extension  of  the  cursive  flair  of 
the  characters  The  final  effect  of  the  sym- 
bol suggests  a geometrical  design,  and  the 
r's  are  designed  to  fit  within  an  invisible  cir- 
cle The  design  was  selected  by  the  mayor 
and  council  from  sixteen  designs  submitted 
by  the  consultant.  The  city  chose  this  de- 
sign because  the  symbol  suggests  dyna- 
mism, is  contemporary,  symbolizes  unity  of 
the  Rockville  community,  and  is  easily  rec- 
ognizable. 

Costs  to  the  city  for  the  identity  program 
have  been  relatively  low,  considering  its 
scope.  The  outside  contractor's  fee  for 
phase  one  was  slightly  less  than  $9,000; 
the  fee  for  phase  two  was  approximately 
$18,000.  Implementation  to  date  has  not  in- 
creased costs  for  the  city  because,  al- 
though the  appearance  of  publications,  uni- 
forms, and  vehicles  has  been  improved,  the 
quality  of  materials  has  not  been  upgraded 
And,  for  the  most  part,  replacement  is  by 
attrition,  as  publications  are  reprinted  or  re- 
vised, uniform  contracts  expire,  or  new  ve- 
hicles are  put  into  the  city’s  fleet.  The  sign 
system,  however,  will  entail  new  costs  be- 
cause quality  is  being  upgraded  and  be- 
cause in  some  cases  the  signs  are  new, 
not  replacements. 


A bold  redesign  for  Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts'  gar- 
bage trucks  won  new  friends 
for  the  city  s public  works 
department 


Brightening  up  downtown 
with  graphics  does  not  al- 
ways have  to  involve  a 
formal  program.  In  1981, 
the  Flint,  Michigan,  Cen- 
ter City  Association 
launched  a downtown 
cleanup  campaign  in  co- 
operation with  a local  ad- 
visory committee  affili- 
ated with  Partners  for 
Livable  Places.  Local  art- 
ists were  invited  to 
“paint  the  town’’  with  “ur- 
ban art."  Funds  for  paint 
and  supplies  were  do- 
nated by  the  Greater  Flint 
Jaycees,  Meadow  Fresh 
Farms,  and  Abbott’s 
Meats,  all  local  concerns. 
Eight  area  artists  pro 
duced  versions  of  diners, 
boutiques,  flower  shops, 
even  a pub,  on  the  ply- 
wood facades  of  vacant 
downtown  storefronts. 

The  artworks  constituted 
the  first  phase  of  a down- 
town cleanup  project; 
when  the  artists  were 
done,  volunteers  from  lo 
cal  civic  groups  spread 
out  over  thirteen  down- 
town blocks  In  a "sweep- 
and  palnt " brigade  that 
slicked  up  fire  hydrants 
and  trash  cans,  picked 
up  refuse,  washed  win- 
dows, and  planted  flow- 
ers. 


Cambridge’s  Garbage  Logo 

Graphic  design  can  start  anywhere,  even 
on  garbage  trucks,  as  it  did  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  a few  years  ago.  The  idea 
came  from  the  Cambridge  Arts  Council, 
which  had  proposed  a number  of  ideas  for 
embellishing  the  town  with  the  work  of  local 
artists.  The  garbage  truck  idea,  however, 
caught  the  fancy  of  Public  Works  Commis- 
sioner Conrad  Fagone,  who  agreed  to  use 
the  winning  design  on  the  city's  sanitation 
trucks.  The  council  anted  up  $500  for  a 
prize,  printed  and  distributed  a poster,  de- 
signed by  Al  Gowans,  to  announce  the 
contest,  and  picked  a jury  that  included  the 
city  manager,  the  public  works  commis- 
sioner, a sanitation  truck  driver,  and  two 
professional  designers.  The  poster — which 
invited  everybody  to  "Win  500  bucks  and 
paint  the  town!" — served  as  an  entry  form 
as  well;  it  showed  a variety  of  public  works 
vehicles  in  outline,  and  entrants  could  sim- 
ply fill  in  the  outlines  with  their  designs. 

A week  before  the  deadline,  the  contest 
looked  like  a flop;  only  a few  entries  had 
come  in  By  the  time  the  deadline  arrived, 
however,  110  entries  had  been  submitted 
by  residents  ranging  from  housewives  to 
grade-school  students  as  well  as  by  prac- 
ticing artists  Some  proposed  taking  advan- 


tage of  the  truck's  orange  paint  jobs;  one 
less  practical  artist  suggested  chrome-plat- 
ing whole  trucks.  All  110  entries,  practical 
or  not,  were  displayed  at  city  hall. 

Bill  Wilcox,  a Boston  graphic  designer,  pro- 
posed the  winning  design,  which  consisted 
of  the  slogan  "The  Works"  in  large  red  let- 
ters slanting  upward  on  the  truck  bodies, 
and  the  same  slogan  plus  the  department 
name  diagonally  on  the  doors  in  smaller  let- 
ters. Eventually  all  the  sanitation  trucks 
were  repainted  with  Wilcox’s  design,  which 
also  identifies  all  department  vehicles  and 
the  department’s  offices.  The  first  truck 
painted  with  the  new  logo  was  featured  on 
local  television  news  broadcasts,  and  gar- 
bage collectors  wore  t-shirts  emblazoned 
with  the  design.  Wilcox  also  proposed  a 
new  letterhead  for  the  department,  which 
was  accepted 

Another  product  of  the  contest  was  a 
closer  relationship  between  the  public 
works  department  and  the  arts  council.  The 
department  has  had  a hand  in  other  arts 
council  projects  since  the  contest,  ranging 
from  the  installation  of  public  artworks  to 
the  design  of  permanent  signs  marking  the 
entrances  to  Cambridge. 
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Milwaukee’s  Banners 

Milwaukee  has  devoted  attention  to  down- 
town graphic  design  in  an  effort  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  a four-block  stretch  of 
Water  Street,  along  which  are  located  the 
city  hall  and  the  city-owned  Pabst  Theater, 
and  to  create  a graphic  design  scheme  for 
the  area  around  the  city's  performing  arts 
center. 

The  Water  Street  landscaping  and  banner 
program,  carried  out  by  the  Milwaukee  Re- 
development Corporation  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  property  owners  and  tenants,  has 
been  in  effect  for  more  than  four  years.  The 
third  set  of  banner  designs  for  the  street 
was  installed  at  the  beginning  of  1983.  The 
program  is  purely  voluntary  and  the  cost  of 
the  banners,  the  standards  upon  which 
they  are  flown,  and  their  maintenance  is 
borne  by  individual  property  owners,  includ- 
ing the  city. 

For  the  area  around  the  performing  arts 
center,  the  city  is  holding,  with  the  support 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a 
cityscape  and  environmental  graphic  de- 
sign competition.  Some  250  designers  have 
registered  for  the  competition,  which  chal- 
lenges them  to  develop  a design  to  en- 
hance the  image  of  the  performing  arts 
center,  strengthen  its  identity,  inform  the 
public  about  it,  and  entertain  the  public  at 
the  same  time. 

The  competitors  may  not  propose  any 
changes  in  the  design  of  the  three  build- 
ings, the  outdoor  theater,  or  the  chestnut- 
tree  grove  and  foundation  that  make  up  the 
complex,  and  major  entrances  and  service 
access  points  must  be  respected.  They 
may,  however,  propose  temporary,  light- 
weight devices  or  components  that  do  not 
interfere  with  the  complex. 


The  Golden  Gate’s  Toll  Booths 

One  of  the  strongest  identifying  symbols  in 
the  country  is  San  Francisco's  Golden  Gate 
Bridge,  which  not  only  marks  an  entry  into 
the  city  but  for  years  has  marked  an  entry 
into  the  United  States  for  travelers  crossing 
the  Pacific,  much  as  New  York  Harbor’s 
Statue  of  Liberty  has  for  travelers  from  Eu- 
rope. Songs  have  been  written  about  it, 
and  movies  built  around  it.  Still,  as  recently 
as  1980,  this  famous  national  landmark  was 
the  object  of  some  controversial  design  de- 
cisions that  could  have  destroyed  its  his- 
toric and  aesthetic  integrity. 

The  controversy  concerned  toll  booths  The 
original  toll  booths,  designed  in  the  1930s, 
were  expensive  to  maintain  because  of 
their  curved  Art  Deco  glass  panels,  and,  in 
a time  of  bigger  and  faster  vehicles,  they 
offered  insufficient  protection  for  toll  takers. 
When  plans  for  new  toll  booths  were  made 
public,  however,  local  historic  and  architec- 
tural groups  were  outraged;  the  design, 
they  said,  did  not  respect  the  overall  de- 
sign of  the  bridge.  Two  groups,  the  Foun- 
dation for  San  Francisco's  Architectural 
Heritage  and  the  local  chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects,  joined  forces  to 
urge  the  bridge  directors,  who  would  make 
the  final  decision  on  the  toll  booths,  to  think 
in  more  aesthetic  terms.  Local  newspapers 
joined  the  cause  to  build  public  support  for 
a more  sensitive  design. 

The  two  groups  persuaded  the  bridge  di- 
rectors to  accept  an  architectural  advisory 
committee  of  local  architects  working  at  no 
charge.  Local  architectural  firms  were  in- 
vited to  propose  new  designs  for  the  toll 
plaza,  again  a strictly  volunteer  effort. 

The  bridge  directors  unanimously  approved 
a new  design  by  a San  Francisco  architect, 
Donald  MacDonald,  that  protected  the  at- 
tendants inside  and  still  kept  the  flowing, 
curved  lines  of  the  original  design. 


The  Golden  Gate  Bridge 
may  seem  an  unlikely 
candidate  for  preserva- 
tion controversy,  but  the 
toll  booths  on  the  span 
were  the  object  of  con- 
cern In  1 98 0.  Their  origi- 
nal Art  Deco  glass  panels 
offered  Insufficient  pro- 
tection for  toll  takers 
against  high-speed  traf- 
fic. Engineers  drew  up 
plans  for  ceramic  tile 
booths  that  would  be  eas- 
ier to  clean  and  maintain 
and  would  provide  maxi- 
mum security  and  com- 
fort for  personnel.  Two 
groups,  the  Foundation 
for  San  Francisco’s  Archi- 
tectural Heritage  and  the 
local  American  Institute 
of  Architects  chapter, 
collaborated  to  influence 
the  bridge  directors  to- 
ward a more  aesthetic  de- 
sign. An  architectural  ad- 
visory committee,  made 
up  of  local  institute  mem- 
bers, worked  at  no 
charge.  The  new  design, 
from  San  Francisco  archi- 
tect Donald  MacDonald, 
protects  the  attendants 
while  preserving  the  flow- 
ing, curved  lines  of  the 
original  bridge  design. 


San  Francisco's  popular 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  toll 
booths  were  modernized  with- 
out destroying  their  Art  Deco 
character 
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Part  Three 


Managing  the 
Design  Process 





The  Public  Sector  Designs 


Budgets 


Kansas  City's  percent-tor-art 
resolution  enabled  the  city  to 
commission  sculptor  Bobby 
Scroggins'  Pillar  of  Dexterity 
for  its  Shill  Center  building 


As  the  case  studies  in  the  previous  sec- 
tion show,  any  number  of  municipal, 
state,  and  federal  governments  have  tried 
to  upgrade  and  enhance  their  jurisdictions 
by  concentrating  on  the  aesthetics  and 
functionality  of  quality  design  But  whether 
the  program  is  as  simple  as  the  Flint,  Michi- 
gan, invitation  to  local  artists  to  “paint  the 
town,"  or  as  all-encompassing  as  Roches- 
ter, New  York's  or  Rockville,  Maryland's 
creation  of  city  identity  programs,  they  all 
need  one  thing — money — to  implement  the 
innovative  design  policies  of  the  public  sec- 
tor Once  financing  is  found,  it  must  be 
managed;  hence,  the  budgeting  of  design 
is  central. 

Price  versus  Value 

There  is  a considerable  difference  between 
price  and  value,  a difference  that  cuts  two 
ways.  Constant  concentration  on  low  price, 
without  consideration  of  value,  weakens  the 
public  sector’s  commitment  to  good  de- 
sign. Economy  is  an  important  consider- 
ation when  governments  design  because 
the  public’s  money  is  being  spent.  But,  as 
the  Kansas  state  design-and-  construction 
policy  described  in  part  one  points  out, 
sometimes  economy  in  construction  is 
overemphasized  in  dealing  with  the  public. 

Just  as  overemphasis  on  design  can  lead 
to  excessive  spending,  overemphasis  on 
cost  can  lead  to  false  economies.  The  initial 
cost  of  a project  is  not  its  only  cost.  In  fact, 
the  first  cost  of  a building  may  be  only  30 
percent  to  40  percent  of  its  total  cost.  Once 
completed,  a project  must  be  operated  and 
maintained,  and  the  costs  of  operations 
and  maintenance  are  affected  by  the  qual- 
ity of  the  original  design  and  construction. 

Life-Cycle  Costing 

Initial  costs,  operating  costs,  and  mainte- 
nance costs  add  up  to  a project’s  life-cycle 
costs,  and  attention  to  life-cycle  costs  is 
one  way  to  make  high-quality  design  a part 
of  governments'  budgets.  Life-cycle  cost- 
ing encourages,  for  example,  the  use  of 
higher-quality  and  more  durable  materials 
that  might  increase  the  initial  price-tag  but 
will  lower  the  maintenance  costs  in  later 
years;  it  can  justify  the  use  of  more  expen- 
sive, but  more  flexible,  interior  systems,  be- 
cause these  will  more  economically  accom- 
modate an  organization's  growth;  or  it  can 
make  a sophisticated  mechanical  system  a 
sensible  choice  because  the  system  will  re- 
duce operating  costs  by  using  energy  more 
efficiently. 
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According  to  many  studies  of  projects  for 
which  private  enterprise  footed  the  bills, 
life-cycle  costing  can  give  owners  a ten-to- 
one  return  on  their  investment,  depending 
on  the  extensiveness  of  the  life-cycle  cost 
analysis  and  the  decisions  made  while  the 
project  is  being  designed.  To  be  this  effec- 
tive, of  course,  the  life-cycle  cost  studies 
have  to  start  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the 
project,  and  they  have  to  cover  the  widest 
possible  range  of  issues — from  mechanical 
systems  to  materials,  as  well  as  energy  use 
and  other  obvious  factors. 

Federal  and  state  governmental  agencies 
and  several  cities  require  life-cycle  cost 
studies  for  design  projects.  Among  the 
states,  Nebraska  requires  a life-cycle  cost 
analysis  for  every  state  facility  with  a 
project  cost  greater  than  $50,000.  Alaska, 
Florida,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Kansas, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Idaho,  Hawaii, 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin 
are  considering  or  have  passed  laws  requir- 
ing life-cycle  cost  studies  for  state  projects. 
The  federal  government’s  General  Services 
Administration  has  an  elaborate  life-cycle 
cost-analysis  procedure,  and  Atlanta,  Phoe- 
nix, and  Chicago,  to  name  three  cities,  re- 
quire life-cycle  cost  studies  for  city 
projects. 

Finding  Funds 

Whether  or  not  a jursidiction  requires  life- 
cycle  costing  studies  becomes  irrelevant  if 
the  proposed  project  lacks  funding.  A new 
to  budget  for  design  is  being  adopted  by  a 
growing  number  of  local  governments 
across  the  country.  The  technique  is  sim- 
plicity itself:  pass  a local  ordinance  that 
sets  aside  a fixed  percentage  of  a publicly 
funded  project's  budget  for  art  Since  1964, 
when  Baltimore  set  up  a percent-for-art  pro- 
gram, more  than  forty  cities  across  the 
United  States  have  now  set  aside  some 
proportion  of  their  capital  expenditures  for 
art. 


Whatever  the  differences  among  the  ordi- 
nances in  use  around  the  country,  several 
basic  issues  should  be  considered  in  creat- 
ing a percent-for-art  program,  according  to 
the  August  1983  issue  of  City  Arts  Action 
Briefs , published  by  the  U S.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

The  scope  of  the  program  should  be  care- 
fully thought  out  to  determine  if  the  ordi- 
nance should  apply  to  all  projects  built  with 
public  funds,  just  to  the  renovation  of  exist- 
ing public  buildings,  or  just  to  new  con- 
struction. Which  government  agencies  that 
will  be  required  to  comply  with  the  ordi- 
nance should  also  be  considered.  Another 
important  decision  is  the  amount  of  discre- 
tion left  to  the  officials  who  administer  the 
program.  Some  ordinances  specify  that  the 
percent-for-art  requirement  applies  to  all 
projects,  whereas  others  allow  decisions  on 
a project-by-project  basis  Decision  guide- 
lines, similarly,  can  range  from  very  detailed 
to  deliberately  broad.  The  choice  of  an  ad- 
ministrative body,  and  the  procedures  for 
selecting  artists  and  purchasing  works  of 
art,  needs  to  be  given  attention  as  well. 

It  is  important  too  that  the  city's  elected 
and  appointed  officials  support  the  pro- 
gram. A percent-for-art  program  that  is  not 
supported  by  the  city  leaders  and  enforced 
by  city  departments  will  not  have  much  im- 
pact. 

Seattle’s  Percent-for-Art 
Ordinance 

Seattle  passed  a percent-for-art  ordinance 
in  1973;  in  its  current  version  (the  latest 
procedures  are  dated  1981),  the  ordinance 
sets  aside  1 percent  of  certain  capital 
projects'  construction  costs  for  artworks  to 
be  placed  in  the  project  or  other  publicly 
owned  places. 

The  Seattle  Arts  Commission  is  responsible 
for  administering  the  program.  The  commis- 
sion’s Art  in  Public  Places  committee  re- 
views the  city's  annual  capital  budget  to 
find  projects  that  would  be  suitable  sites 
for  public  art.  The  commission  then  plans 
specific  art  projects  and  recommends  the 
allocation  of  funds,  the  procedures  for  se- 
lecting artists,  and  guidelines  for  each 
project.  Artists  and  artworks  for  each 
project  are  selected  by  a jury  appointed  by 
the  committee.  Although  all  projects  are 
open  to  any  professional  artist,  within  the 


In  Seattle,  the  fifteen- 
member  Seattle  Arts  Com- 
mission was  established 
In  1971  to  “promote  and 
encourage  public  pro- 
grams to  further  the 
development  and  public 
awareness  and  Interest  In 
the  fine  and  performing 
arts  In  Seattle.”  The  fif- 
teen members  of  the  com- 
mission Include  archi- 
tects, urban  planners, 
landscape  architects,  en- 
gineers, artists,  and  pri- 
vate citizens,  all  ap- 
pointed for  two-year, 
volunteer  terms.  Each 
year,  the  commission  out- 
lines all  visual  art 
projects  In  progress  and 
submits  a plan  for  acqui- 
sitions for  the  city’s 
growing  collection  of  pub- 
lic art.  In  addition  to  ad- 
ministering the  city’s 
"percent-for-art”  pro- 
gram, the  commission  ad- 
vises the  city  on  aes- 
thetic aspects  of  capital 
Improvement  projects. 
Their  accomplishments 
Include  studies  that  led 
to  liberal  city  zoning  for 
artists  In  living/working 
space,  and  a five-year 
program  that  encourages 
quality  In  architectural 
design. 
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Kansas  City's  logo  of  four  in- 
tersecting hearts  represents 
the  city  as  "the  heart  of 
America. " 


possible  residency  requirements  of  specific 
projects,  the  committee’s  guidelines  point 
out  that  at  least  half  of  the  money  spent 
over  a five-year  period  for  commissions  and 
purchases  of  existing  works  should  support 
artists  associated  with  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

The  funds  spent  under  this  program  have 
built  an  exciting  and  nationally  regarded 
collection  of  art  in  Seattle’s  public  places — 
works  ranging  from  paintings,  prints,  and 
sculpture  to  stained  glass  and  fiber  art.  The 
program  effectively  continues  a tradition  of 
public  art  that  began  in  1912  with  the  in- 
stallation of  Seattle's  first  publicly  commis- 
sioned work  of  art — a bronze  monument  to 
the  Indian  chief  for  whom  the  city  is  named. 

Kansas  City’s  Percent-for-Art 
Resolution 

Kansas  City's  percent-for-art  resolution, 
passed  in  1970,  reflects  a city  council  pol- 
icy that  municipal  buildings  should  be  not 
only  functional  and  structurally  sound  but 
aesthetically  pleasing  as  well.  The  resolu- 
tion calls  for  the  use  of  1 percent  of  the  es- 
timated construction  or  remodeling  cost  of 
municipal  buildings  for  "aesthetic  orna- 
mentation." It  requires  that  aesthetic  con- 
sideration and  ornamentation  be  part  of  the 
designs,  plans,  and  specifications  for  every 
public  building  unless  waived  by  the  Kan- 
sas City  Arts  Commission  or  by  specific 
city  council  action  If  the  city  does  not  have 
sufficient  funds  to  cover  the  1 -percent-for- 
art  requirement,  the  council  can  appropriate 
other  funds,  and  private  developers  are  en- 
couraged to  incorporate  1 percent  for  art  in 
their  own  budgets. 


Trust  Funds 

Still  another  way  to  create  permanent  fi- 
nancing for  urban  design  and  urban  ameni- 
ties is  to  set  up  a trust  fund,  as  Albuquer- 
que did  last  year.  The  trust  fund  owes  it 
existence  to  a windfall  of  $8.2  million,  the 
city’s  share  of  the  settlement  of  a state  suit 
against  the  federal  government,  and  to  a 
proposal  by  Robert  M.  White,  president  of 
the  Albuquerque  City  Council. 


Several  uses  for  the  windfall  were  pro- 
posed, among  them  the  construction  of  a 
badly  needed  bridge  and  the  creation  of  an 
"urban  enhancement  trust  fund"  (proposed 
by  council  president  White)  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  Albuquerque.  There  was 
some  initial  public  skepticism,  but  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  various  neighborhood  and  historic 
preservation  groups  eventually  built  wide- 
spread community  support  for  the  trust  fund. 

In  the  summer  of  1983,  the  city  council 
voted  to  appropriate  $1 .8  million  of  the 
windfall  for  the  bridge  project  and  $6.3  mil- 
lion for  the  trust  fund.  The  money  was  put 
in  the  hands  of  a local  bank,  the  Sunwest 
Bank  of  Albuquerque,  which  will  serve  as 
trustee  of  the  fund  for  five  years.  Sunwest 
charges  the  city  a dollar  a year  for  its  ser- 
vices, and  each  year  it  will  turn  over  to  the 
city  90  percent  of  the  fund's  income,  re- 
investing the  balance  to  keep  the  principal 
growing.  The  fund  can  also  receive  gifts 
from  the  community.  Every  five  years,  the 
trusteeship  will  be  up  for  reassignment. 


The  Kansas  City  Art  Commission  points  out 
that  the  program  cannot  guarantee  a work 
of  art  for  every  new  or  remodeled  municipal 
building  It  does,  however,  earmark  funds  in 
the  early  stages  of  a project's  design  for 
landscaping,  lighting,  and  other  aesthetic 
improvements.  And  despite  pressure  to 
waive  the  1 percent  requirement  in  times  of 
tight  money  and  rising  construction  costs, 
the  commission  has  managed  to  stick  to 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  original 
city  council  resolution. 
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How  the  fund's  proceeds  are  spent  will  be 
guided  by  a ten-year  plan  and  a two-year 
spending  program,  both  required  by  the  or- 
dinance creating  the  trust  fund.  A citizen 
committee  appointed  by  the  mayor  will 
help  develop  the  plan  and  the  program;  the 
results  will  be  reviewed  by  the  city’s  envi- 
ronmental planning  commission,  which  has 
broad  authority  over  land-use,  planning, 
and  environmental  decisions.  The  final  plan, 
of  course,  must  be  approved  by  the  city 
council  and  signed  by  the  mayor.  Through- 
out the  planning  process,  public  hearings 
will  give  the  public  a chance  to  make  their 
views  known  and  to  help  shape  the  plan 
and  the  spending  program.  The  spending 
program  will  be  revised  annually,  and  the 
overall  plan  will  be  reviewed  at  six-year  in- 
tervals. 

The  bill  defined  several  kinds  of  urban-en- 
hancement projects  for  which  the  fund's 
proceeds  will  be  used:  landscaping  and 
beautifying  major  streets,  public  buildings, 
and  public  facilities;  conserving  historic 
buildings  and  districts;  promoting  neighbor- 
hood improvement,  identity,  and  pride;  and 
developing  cultural  attractions  and  the 
city's  downtown  center.  An  amendment  to 
the  bill  prohibits  use  of  the  trust  fund's 
money  for  maintenance  of  projects  funded 
by  the  trust  fund;  the  city  will  have  to  pro- 
vide maintenance  funds  for  its  urban-en- 
hancement projects  out  of  the  general  op- 
erating fund 

Neighborhood  organizations  may  receive 
matching  funds  for  local  projects  that  im- 
prove or  beautify  the  neighborhood  or  pro- 
vide community-wide  activities.  Funds  from 
the  trust  will  also  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  city's  capital  improvement,  com- 
munity development,  and  public  art  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  look  of  city  streets 
and  sidewalks.  The  trust  fund's  proceeds 
can  also  supplement  declining  federal 
funds  for  historic  preservation,  provide  local 
resources  for  carrying  out  downtown  im- 
provement projects,  and  help  community- 
based  cultural  organizations  renovate  their 
facilities. 


Kansas  City's  bus  shelters  are 
clearly  marked  with  unifying 
symbols . 


While  Albuquerque's  trust  fund  came  about 
because  of  a windfall,  the  basic  idea  of  a 
permanent  and  growing  trust  fund  for  ur- 
ban enhancements  and  improvements 
could  be  used  wherever  and  whenever  the 
funds  can  be  found. 
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The  Public  Sector  Designs 


Processes  for 

Selecting 

Designers 


Finding  the  right  design  pro- 
fessionals is  a critical  first 
step  for  a public  project. 


How  a building  looks  and  functions  is 
mainly  the  responsibility  of  the  archi- 
tect Consequently,  selection  of  the  profes- 
sionals who  will  be  involved  when  the  pub- 
lic sector  designs  is  vitally  important. 

The  process  by  which  architects  are  se- 
lected has  been  the  topic  of  many  heated 
debates  over  the  past  years  Political  pa- 
tronage and  cost  often  play  a part  in  the 
selection  of  architects  and  other  designers, 
just  as  they  do  in  other  governmental  deci- 
sions, and  designers  chosen  on  these 
grounds  have  done  excellent  work.  But 
there  are  other  ways  to  chose  designers  for 
public  projects  that  are  more  objective,  or 
at  least  more  related  to  professional  abili- 
ties, than  selections  based  on  party  con- 
tributions. 

Just  as  the  purchasing  practices  of  all  lev- 
els of  government  have  been  made  more 
rational — more  dependent  on  objective 
qualifications  than  on  political  affiliation  and 
cronyism — the  processes  for  selecting  de- 
signers and  other  consultants  are  also  be- 
ing made  a matter  of  policy.  There  are 
good  reasons  for  this  codifying,  or  rational- 
izing, of  the  selection  process.  It  sets  up 
procedures  that  give  equally  qualified  de- 
signers and  consultants  an  even  chance  of 
being  selected.  It  tends  to  weed  out  the  ob- 
viously unsuited  designers  and  consultants 
early  on.  It  puts  the  choice  on  a basis  of  ex- 
plicit qualifications.  All  of  these  consider- 
ations tend  to  lead  to  better  choices, 
although  they  do  not  guarantee  the  excel- 
lence of  the  finished  product. 

Brooks  Bill 

In  1972,  the  federal  government  took  steps 
to  move  its  selection  procedures  for  archi- 
tects and  engineers  away  from  political 
favoritism  and  toward  professional  qualifica- 
tions. The  law  that  accomplished  the  shift 
was  the  Architect-Engineer  Selection  Act  of 
1972,  popularly  known  as  the  Brooks  Bill  for 
its  sponsor,  Rep.  Jack  Brooks  (D-Tex.).  The 
bill  set  up  a process  that  essentially  re- 
moves politics  from  the  hiring  of  architects 
and  engineers  and  prohibits  discussion  of 
professional  fees  until  after  a designer  has 
been  chosen. 
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The  process  has  three  broad  steps: 

(1)  The  intent  to  award  a design  commis- 
sion is  announced  publicly; 


(2)  The  qualifications  of  a number  of  firms, 
all  considered  eligible  for  the  commission 
on  the  grounds  of  demonstrated  compe- 
tence and  ability,  are  reviewed;  and 

(3)  Once  the  most — or  best — qualified  firm 
is  determined,  a fair  and  reasonable  fee  is 
negotiated. 

Many  cities  and  states  now  use  the  same 
process,  or  one  very  much  like  it,  to  select 
architects  and  engineers  for  public 
projects. 

Tucson’s  Selection  Procedure 

In  Tucson,  for  example,  it  is  city  policy  to 
award  professional  service  contracts  for 
most  of  its  capital  improvement  projects, 
and  the  architects  and  engineers  to  whom 
contracts  are  awarded  are  selected 
through  a procedure  detailed  in  a city  ad- 
ministrative directive.  The  procedure  was 
developed  jointly  by  the  Tucson  Division  of 
the  Arizona  Consulting  Engineers  Associa- 
tion and  the  Southern  Arizona  chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  in  con- 
sultation with  the  city's  own  architectural 
and  engineering  staff.  The  procedure  was 
accepted  in  1978. 

The  general  aims  of  the  Tucson  selection 
procedure  are  to  find  "the  most  qualified 
professional  or  firm  for  a particular  project 
by  the  most  equitable  method"  while  using 
qualified  local  firms  as  much  as  possible. 
When  federally  or  state-funded  projects  im- 
pose selection  requirements  that  conflict 
with  the  city’s  procedure,  the  city  proce- 
dure is  waived;  the  city  procedure  can  also 
be  waived  if  special  project  needs  make  it 
advisable,  but  the  agency  in  charge  of  the 
project  has  to  justify  its  choice  and  the 
method  of  selection. 

Tucson's  process  works  like  this: 

Projects  for  which  professional  architectural 
or  engineering  services  are  to  be  retained 
are  announced  publicly,  usually  by  ad- 
vertisements in  local  daily  newspapers,  on 
agency  bulletin  boards,  and,  when  appro- 
priate, in  regional  and  national  publications. 
The  announcement  or  advertisement  in- 
cludes a brief  description  of  the  project;  its 
location  and  tentative  construction  budget; 
a statement  of  the  city’s  minority  subcon- 
tracting procedures;  a request  for  written 
responses  from  interested  firms;  a deadline 
for  responses;  and  other  project-specific  re- 
quirements. 


Architects  or  engineers  responding  to  the 
announcement  receive  a standard  question- 
naire plus  complete  information  on  the 
city's  minority  business  subcontracting  pro- 
gram. To  remain  eligible  for  consideration 
on  the  project,  a respondent  must  return 
the  completed  questionnaire,  which  out- 
lines the  firm’s  staff  capabilities,  experi- 
ence, current  projects,  and  previous  work 
with  the  city,  by  a given  deadline.  Propos- 
als are  not  wanted  at  this  stage,  and  re- 
sponses are  limited  to  the  space  provided 
on  the  questionnaire,  plus  a firm's  standard 
brochure  or  a supplement  containing  addi- 
tional information  not  included  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire. 

Interested  firms  are  screened  by  a selec- 
tion committee  formed  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  in  charge  of  the  project  or  by  the 
project  officer.  The  committee  is  "appropri- 
ately composed  of  representatives  compe- 
tent to  review  the  respondent's  qualifica- 
tions,” according  to  the  administrative 
directive  outlining  the  procedure,  and  can 
include,  when  appropriate,  a "user"  of  the 
proposed  facilities. 

The  selection  committee  gets  the  same  in- 
formation sent  to  the  consultants,  the  ques- 
tionnaires and  other  material  received  from 
the  respondents,  and  a briefing  on  the 
project  and  on  the  selection  process  from 
the  agency  head  or  project  officer.  Commit- 
tee members  are  told  of  the  schedule  of 
meetings,  the  need  to  attend  all  meetings, 
and  the  requirement  for  keeping  delibera- 
tions confidential  until  the  mayor  and  city 
council  have  approved  the  committee’s 
recommendations. 

After  reviewing  the  submitted  material,  the 
committee  selects  no  fewer  than  three  and 
no  more  than  six  qualified  respondents  for 
interviews.  Those  firms  are  notified  by  letter 
and  given  a reasonable  length  of  time  (ten 
days  is  suggested)  for  preparation  and 
scheduling.  Firms  not  selected  are  also  no- 
tified by  letter. 


If  possible,  all  interviews  are  scheduled  for 
the  same  day;  they  are  scheduled  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  a reasonable  presen- 
tation, and  they  are  all  the  same  length. 
Each  selection  committee  member  grades 
each  candidate  by  using  a standard  form 
prepared  by  the  agency;  a maximum  of  100 
points  is  possible,  and  each  local  firm  inter- 
viewed receives  5 bonus  points.  Scores 
from  the  individual  gradings  are  averaged 
for  each  candidate,  and  the  three  highest 
average  scores  determine  the  top  contend- 
ers Those  scores  are  then  weighted,  with 
the  local  firm  with  the  least  amount  of  work 
in  progress  with  the  city  receiving  another 
5 bonus  points,  and  the  local  firm  with  the 
least  amount  of  previous  work  with  the  city 
receiving  an  additional  5 bonus  points.  The 
firm  with  the  highest  point  total  is  recom- 
mended for  the  project.  Any  of  the  top 
three  candidates  may  review  the  computa- 
tions and  documentation  for  the  ratings, 
and  there  are  procedures  to  resolve  a tie. 

The  city  council  and  the  mayor  receive  the 
committee's  recommendation,  along  with 
the  reasons  for  the  choice  but  not  a copy 
of  the  fee  history  of  the  selected  firm.  Once 
the  mayor  and  city  council  accept  the  rec- 
ommendation, the  city  manager  notifies  all 
the  firms  interviewed  and  begins  negotiat- 
ing a contract  with  the  firm  chosen. 

The  responses  from  the  announcement  are 
not  the  only  source  of  candidates  that  a 
city  can  rely  on.  Many  cities  maintain  their 
own  files  of  consultants  Usually,  these  de- 
signers have  all  completed  a standard  form 
listing  their  relevant  professional  experi- 
ence, and  the  files  are  updated  annually. 

As  a result,  a city  can  generate  a substan- 
tial list  of  qualified  designers,  some  from  its 
own  files  and  some  who  responded  to  the 
announcement. 


Alaska’s  Qualifications  Review 

The  state  of  Alaska  has  set  up  a selection 
procedure  that  begins  with  the  announce- 
ment of  projects  and  a statement  of  the 
requirements  for  designers.  Individual  de- 
signers and  firms  reply  stating  their  quali- 
fications, which  must  include  registration  in 
the  state  of  Alaska  as  well  as  experience  in 
the  “creative  work  in  the  functional  and 
aesthetic  design  of  structures;  preparation 
of  construction  documents;  and  consulta- 
tion, investigation,  evaluation,  and  plan- 
ning." 

The  state  also  sets  forth  requirements  for 
interior  designers  and  landscape  architects. 
Interior  designers  must  be  experienced  in 
the  “preparation  of  drawings,  specifica- 
tions, and  studies  concerning  interior  aes- 
thetics and  related  architectural  elements 
of  a facility."  Membership  in  the  American 
Society  of  Interior  Designers  and  a degree 
in  interior  design  or  architecture  are  desir- 
able. Landscape  architects  should  be  ex- 
perienced in  the  preparation  of  plans, 
specifications,  and  studies  “concerning 
landforms,  vegetation,  and  other  elements 
of  a site  as  they  relate  to  a facility."  Recog- 
nition by  the  American  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects  is  desirable,  as  is  a de- 
gree in  landscape  architecture  and 
registration  as  a landscape  architect. 

The  qualifications  of  firms  and  individual 
designers  are  reviewed,  and  ratings  are  as- 
signed for  each  type  of  service  for  which  a 
firm  wants  to  prequalify  The  ratings  are 
based  on  demonstrated  qualifications, 
technical  capabilities,  and  experience 
within  the  state,  including  managerial  and 
administrative  performance.  Ratings,  which 
range  from  zero,  for  “qualifications  not 
demonstrated,”  to  five,  for  "documented 
extremely  favorable  experience,"  are  re- 
viewed yearly,  and  a certificate  of  prequal- 
ification  is  issued  to  each  firm  for  which  a 
file  is  established. 

Factors  Affecting  Success 

Other  cities  and  states  use  selection  proce- 
dures that  vary  in  specific  provisions,  and 
there  is  often  a great  deal  of  latitude  in  the 
way  they  are  interpreted.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  nonprocedural  factors  can  affect 
the  results  of  the  process. 

Where  the  project  advertisement  or  an- 
nouncement is  placed,  how  long  it  runs, 
and  how  wide  a distribution  it  gets  affect 
the  number  and  kind  of  replies.  Most 


municipal  agencies  advertise  in  major  local 
newspapers;  some,  however,  do  little  or  no 
advertising  for  design  professionals  and 
rely  instead  on  their  own  consultant  files. 
Some  advertise  nationally;  Portland,  Maine, 
for  example,  has  had  considerable  success 
by  advertising  nationally  for  even  the  small- 
est projects. 

The  kinds  of  information  in  the  consultant 
files,  the  frequency  of  updating,  the  aggres- 
siveness with  which  the  community  tries  to 
enlarge  its  files,  and  the  degree  of  familiar- 
ity with  the  files  affect  the  length  of  the  list 
of  qualified  designers  with  which  a city  can 
start.  Often  these  files  are  located  within 
one  governmental  branch  or  agency.  In 
Westchester  County,  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple, the  files  are  maintained  by  a Pre-Quali- 
fications Selection  Board  made  up  of  six 
engineers  and  design  professionals  from 
private  businessess  and  organizations. 

Selection  boards  are  almost  always  made 
up  of  people  from  within  government — the 
procurement  officer  or  the  head  of  the  “cli- 
ent" agency,  for  example.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  government-affiliated  mem- 
bers of  the  selection  board  are  augmented 
by  a professional  designer  from  private  en- 
terprise. Several  states  and  some  local  gov- 
ernments, however,  use  selection  boards 
made  up  solely  of  design  professionals  in 
private  practice. 

All  the  state  and  city  selection  laws  say 
that  final  discussions  must  be  held  with  no 
fewer  than  three  firms.  Many  local  agencies 
split  the  final  discussions  into  two  phases, 
holding  discussions  with  five  to  eight  firms 
and  then  selecting  the  final  three  from  that 
group.  The  relationship  between  client  and 
designer  is  important  to  a successful 
project  and  a personal  interview  is  the  only 
way  to  get  a sense  of  what  that  relationship 
might  be. 

Each  locality  has  to  decide  how  it  will  ap- 
proach the  selection  process;  there  is  no 
“correct"  method.  One  frequent  complaint 
about  the  process  laid  out  by  the  Brooks 
Bill,  for  example,  is  that  it  fails  to  recognize 
new  talent  because  it  places  so  much  em- 
phasis on  past  performance  and  experi- 
ence. Another  objection  is  that  there  is  still 
room  for  political  considerations.  Other  crit- 
ics argue  that  a selection  process  in  which 
no  design  professionals  are  involved  ex- 
cludes the  judgment  of  the  candidates' 
peers. 


Still  another  complaint  against  objective  se- 
lection processes  is  that  at  the  time  of  hir- 
ing the  client  has  no  idea  what  the  com- 
pleted project  will  look  like,  because  the 
discussions  have  concentrated  on  the  de- 
livery of  services  and  on  past  performance. 
A private  client  looking  for  an  architect  to 
design  a house  might  talk  with  several  ar- 
chitects and  ask  the  most  likely  choice  to 
do  some  informal  sketches,  paying  the  ar- 
chitect for  the  time  involved  but  making  no 
commitment  about  the  project.  For  a public 
building,  however,  the  client  and  the  public 
have  no  way  to  see  what  the  architect  has 
in  mind  for  the  project  until  after  a contract 
is  negotiated. 

Design  Competitions 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  public  buildings 
have  few  advocates  and  no  constituency, 
perhaps  because  so  many  public  buildings 
seem  to  be  designed  to  keep  the  public  at 
bay.  This  is  already  beginning  to  change, 
however,  as  selection  laws  change  and  as 
new  ideas  about  mixed  uses  and  the  pro- 
gramming of  buildings  are  adopted. 

Another  way  to  build  a constituency  for 
governments'  buildings  is  to  involve  the 
public  more  directly  in  the  process.  Open- 
ing up  the  design  process  to  the  public  has 
produced  some  outstanding  results,  and 
the  public  takes  a proprietary  interest  in  the 
buildings  they  have  helped  design,  as  the 
Carnegie  Library  and  the  community  center 
in  Vancouver,  and  the  combination  police 
station  and  community  center  in  Portland, 
Maine,  demonstrate. 

Selecting  designers  by  design  compe- 
titions encourages  public  participation  in 
the  design  process  and  avoids  some  of  the 
problems  attributed  to  the  Brooks  Bill  selec- 
tion process.  A procedure  already  in  use  by 
the  federal  government  allows  the  three 
most  qualified  firms  (from  the  normal  selec- 
tion process)  to  submit  a design  concept 
for  the  project  in  question.  The  firms  are 
paid  for  that  work,  and  final  decisions  are 
made  on  the  original  selection  criteria  plus 
the  design  concepts  submitted. 


The  Chicago  suburb  of 
Oak  Park,  Illinois,  as- 
serted Its  Identity  as  an 
Independent  community 
by  strengthening  Its 
graphic  Image.  The  city’s 
traditional  emblem,  an 
acorn  and  oak  leaf,  had 
fallen  Into  disuse;  there 
was  no  unified  graphic 
scheme  for  city  vehicles, 
printed  materials,  or 
signs.  Shipley  Asso- 
ciates, a design  firm, 
worked  with  Oak  Park 
residents  to  select  city 
colors  and  a new  city  em- 
blem: five  stick  figures  In 
a half  circle  with  the  city 
name.  The  symbol  resem- 
bles a tree,  but  also  dem- 
onstrates people  working 
together  In  Oak  Park.  To- 
day, police  cars,  sanita- 
tion trucks,  and  city  vehi- 
cles are  orange  and 
white;  large  signs  wel- 
come visitors  on  major 
boundary  streets;  and 
pamphlets  describe  the 
town  to  newcomers. 
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Design  competitions  are  commonly  used 
on  public  projects  of  particular  signifi- 
cance— city  halls,  civic  centers,  and  other 
highly  visible  public  facilities — but  they  also 
have  been  used  successfully  on  smaller 
and  less  significant  projects.  Design  com- 
petitions offer  several  benefits  for  the  se- 
lection process.  They  have  a high  degree  of 
public  visibility  and  the  project  and  its  de- 
sign are  widely  publicized  and  discussed. 
Making  the  design  proposals  a matter  of 
public  interest  stimulates  new  ideas  and 
brings  to  light  public  concerns  that  might 
otherwise  remain  hidden.  The  public  can 
form  a strong  identification  with  the  build- 
ing in  a competition.  Competitions  also  give 
talented  young,  or  at  least  unknown,  de- 
signers an  opportunity  to  succeed  on  a 
public  project. 

But  competitions  are  not  without  problems. 
They  are  often  expensive  and  time  consum- 
ing, and  their  high  degree  of  visibility  some- 
times means  controversy  and  misunder- 
standing instead  of  public  involvement  and 
pride.  To  avoid  these  problems,  design 
competitions  must  be  carefully  plotted  and 
administered.  The  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  for  example,  has  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  encouraged  civic  organizations 
and  public  agencies  to  consider  sponsoring 
design  competitions  to  solve  community 
problems  and  to  select  designers  and  de- 
signs for  cultural  facilities,  civic  buildings, 
and  parks.  In  its  Design  Competition  Man- 
ual, the  endowment  points  out  that  “to 
properly  organize  and  execute  a design 
competition  requires  a significant  amount  of 
time,  not  only  by  the  sponsoring  organiza- 
tion but  often  from  a broad  constituency  of 
civic  groups  as  well.  Support  in  the  admin- 
istration and  execution  of  the  competition 
by  public  officials,  design  professionals, 
and  members  of  the  community  may  be 
critical  to  the  success  of  a design  compe- 
tition." 


The  cost  of  a competition,  the  manual  says, 
can  be  “as  lean  or  as  extravagant  as  the 
sponsor's  budget  will  allow."  Those  costs 
usually  include  fees  paid  to  the  competition 
advisory  board  (often,  but  not  always,  a vol- 
unteer group),  the  fee  paid  to  the  profes- 
sional advisor,  and  the  fees  and  expenses 
paid  to  members  of  the  jury.  Competitors 
are  generally  not  paid  if  the  competition  is 
an  open  one;  if  the  competitors  are  invited, 
they  are  usually  paid  fees  in  accord  with 
the  professional  services  involved.  Awards 
are  usually  cash  prizes,  and  sometimes  the 
first  prize  is  a contract.  Printing  and  public- 
ity costs  vary  according  to  the  elaborate- 
ness of  the  materials  and  publicity  plans. 
Other  costs  include  those  of  handling  en- 
tries, insurance,  shipping,  and  logistical  ex- 
penses. 

Local  or  state  chapters  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  and  similar  professional 
associations  can  provide  detailed  informa- 
tion on  design  competitions  and  other  pro- 
cedures for  selecting  designers  for  public 
projects.  They  can  also  provide  lists  of 
qualified  professionals  for  various  kinds  of 
assignments,  but  they  cannot,  of  course, 
recommend  specific  designers. 


PLAN  OF  CIVIC  PLAZA 
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CENTER  PLAZAS  DESIGN  COMPETITION  CHANDLER, ARIZONA 
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The  city  of  Chandler,  Arizona, 
sponsored  a design  compe- 
tition for  two  central  public 
plazas.  This  proposal  by 
Charles  Rapp  of  Rapp  and 
French  took  first  place 
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The  Public  Sector  Designs 


Public 

Participation 

and 

Awareness 

Programs 


Design  Michigan's  confer- 
ences and  publications  have 
provided  ongoing  technical 
assistance  to  state  and  com- 
munity officials  Above,  cover 
of  a conference  handbook  on 
community  revitalization. 


Many  avenues  can  bring  the  public  into 
the  design  process.  Some  are  politi- 
cal— the  campaigning  of  preservation 
groups  to  bring  about  local  preservation 
laws,  for  example,  or  the  lobbying  of  neigh- 
borhood groups  to  block  construction  of  a 
highway.  Some  involve  public  relations — 
alerting  the  citizenry  and  the  government 
to  a problem  that  needs  solving,  or  raising 
the  design  consciousness  of  the  public  at 
large  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  involvement 
and  better  design  decisions.  Some  ave- 
nues lead  to  direct  participation  through 
means  such  as  surveys  and  design 
charrettes. 

Design  Michigan’s 
Outreach  Programs 

Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  program 
to  build  public  awareness  of  design,  and 
perhaps  the  most  outstanding  product  of 
the  federal  Design  Improvement  Program, 
is  a program  known  by  the  simple  title  “De- 
sign Michigan."  The  program,  sponsored 
by  Cranbrook  Acadamy  of  Art  in  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Michigan,  and  supported  by  the  Michi- 
gan Council  for  the  Arts  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  offers  information, 
advice,  and  services  to  help  Michigan  busi- 
nesses, industries,  local  governments,  com- 
munities, and  individual  citizens.  The  tech- 
nical assistance  program  publishes  a 
quarterly  newsletter  and  a series  of  books 
on  problems  of  design,  puts  on  confer- 
ences and  exhibits,  operates  a speakers' 
bureau,  and  does  design  demonstration 
and  service  projects.  That  brief  description 
does  not  do  the  program  justice,  though. 
Under  the  direction  of  Jack  Williamson,  De- 
sign Michigan  does  all  those  things  with 
substance  and  style. 

The  newsletter,  Michigan  DesignQuarterly, 
offers  articles  and  interviews  on  design  top- 
ics. One  issue  examined  design  and  pro- 
ductivity, for  example,  in  an  article  explor- 
ing how  the  personalities  of  an  organization 
and  its  members  affect  participation  in  the 
design  of  their  office  space  and  in  an  inter- 
view with  a pair  of  architects  on  the  role  of 
design  in  industrial  productivity.  Another  is- 
sue explored  the  role  of  design  review 
boards  in  preserving  and  promoting  the 
character  of  communities. 
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A regular  feature  of  the  quarterly  is  “Know 
Your  Designer,”  a column  that  describes 
the  work  and  the  role  of  a different  design 
professional  in  each  issue.  The  aim  is  to 
show  that  "the  scope  of  a designer's  activi- 
ties can  be  far  more  extensive  than  the  title 
alone  may  suggest,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, designers  constitute  a resource 
with  broad  application  to  numerous  issue 
and  project  areas.” 

Along  with  the  articles  and  interviews  come 
descriptions  of  Design  Michigan  programs, 
which  include  a Manufacturers  Assistance 
Program  that  provides  information  and  as- 
sistance in  industrial  design,  and  a Cities  & 
Towns  Program  that  helps  public  officials, 
community  organizations,  and  private 
groups  and  citizens  to  understand  the  com- 
munity revitalization  process.  Design  Michi- 
gan's conferences  are  equally  substantial. 

At  its  annual  meeting,  for  instance,  series 
of  workshops  and  presentations  on  revital- 
izing downtowns,  improving  public  spaces, 
and  maximizing  energy  resources  have 
been  presented.  The  speakers  included 
many  of  Michigan's  leading  designers,  ar- 
chitects, and  public  officials. 

For  each  of  its  audiences — business  and 
industry,  local  governments  and  communi- 
ties, and  citizens — Design  Michigan  pub- 
lishes a variety  of  targeted  books  and  ma- 
terials. There  are,  for  example,  guides  to 
help  businesses  work  with  designers,  a 
low-budget-production  sourcebook  for 
printed  materials,  and  a manufacturer’s 
guide  to  industrial  design.  For  cities,  towns, 
and  communities,  there  are  guidelines  for 
being  a good  client,  handbooks  on  revital- 
ization, a directory  of  design  resources,  and 
pamphlets  on  participatory  design  pro- 
cesses; for  general  public  education  and 
awareness,  there  are  elementary  school 
texts  on  environmental  design  and  posters 
illustrating  important  design  criteria.  And 
for  all  of  its  audiences,  Design  Michigan  op- 
erates a "design  hotline”  that  gives  callers 
general  information  on  design  and  the 
state’s  design  resources. 


Roanoke’s  Design  Broadcasts 

There  are  few  better  ways  to  make  the 
public  aware  of  something  than  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  television.  One  novel  use  of  tele- 
vision a few  years  ago  was  a series  of  live 
“Design-a-thon”  programs  produced  in  Ro- 
anoke by  architects  J.R  Chadwick  Floyd 
and  Charles  Moore.  The  programs  were 
produced  on  WDBJ-TV,  the  local  CBS  affili- 
ate, and  used  some  techniques  outside  the 
usual  architectural  and  design  presentation 
methods  Design  presentations  had  to  be 
painted,  not  drawn,  and  the  colors  had  to 
be  stronger  and  flatter  than  usual  for  archi- 
tectural renderings.  The  theme  for  the  four 
hour-long  Roanoke  shows  was  downtown 
redesign;  each  show  dealt  with  one  phase 
of  the  design  process,  and  they  ran  about 
thirty  days  apart. 

The  first  broadcast  was  intended  to  gather 
ideas  from  the  viewers,  who  began  calling 
in  after  the  program’s  goals  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  downtown  redesign  project  were 
aired.  Twelve  calls  were  taken  live  on  the 
air,  and  information  from  other  callers  was 
recorded  on  questionnaires.  The  second 
show  presented  planning  concepts  and  in- 
terviews with  local  residents  and  politi- 
cians. A questionnaire  was  published  in  a 
local  paper  that  same  day  to  let  viewers  in- 
dicate preferences  for  the  proposals  pre- 
sented. The  third  show  used  a mne-foot- 
long  model  of  downtown  Roanoke  to  depict 
various  proposals,  and  the  fourth  show  of 
the  series  presented  the  completed  down- 
town scheme,  a plan  for  its  development, 
and  cost  estimates.  Although  the  televised 
“Design-a-thon”  was  an  exercise,  a stream- 
lined approach  could  be  used  for  real  plan- 
ning efforts. 


Reading’s  Cable  Series 

When  residents  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
took  a second  look  at  their  city  in  response 
to  efforts  of  the  city's  bureau  of  planning 
and  development  to  make  them  aware  of 
the  city's  historic  and  architectural  riches, 
cable  television  was  enlisted. 

One  of  the  city's  public  awareness  efforts 
was  its  Preservation  Media  Program,  which 
consisted  of  a widely  distributed  Citizen's 
Guide  to  Preservation  and  a series  of  sev- 
enteen one-hour  telecasts  on  a local  inter- 
active cable  television  system  The  program 
stressed  the  values  and  purposes  of  his- 
toric preservation,  the  technology  of  archi- 
tectural preservation,  and  the  way  pres- 
ervation programs  work.  Part  of  the  $65,000 
cost  of  the  program  was  defrayed  with  a 
$20,000  preservation  education  grant  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  Historical 
Commission  and  a $14,000  grant  from  the 
Public  Committee  for  the  Humanities  in 
Pennsylvania.  During  the  cablecasts,  Read- 
ing residents  could  call  in  and  ask  ques- 
tions. 

The  city  now  has  a continuing  historic  pres- 
ervation program  that  provides  advisory 
services  and  oversees  the  city’s  historic 
districts.  Many  of  Reading's  architectural 
details  were  highlighted  in  a series  of  color- 
ful posters  sponsored  by  the  city’s  planning 
commission.  The  first,  printed  in  1981,  had 
as  its  theme  "The  Doors  of  Reading,”  and 
at  least  five  more  were  planned,  all  with  the 
long-term  goal  of  making  Reading  residents 
aware  of  the  treasures  of  their  city.  The 
poster  series  was  launched  in  1980  with  a 
$5,000  grant  from  the  Wyomissing  Founda- 
tion, which  was  used  to  create  a revolving 
fund  to  pay  for  the  design  and  printing  of 
the  posters.  The  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
posters  replenish  the  fund  so  that  more 
posters  can  be  produced 

Reading  also  took  its  efforts  to  make  the 
public  more  aware  of  the  quality  of  their 
environment  right  into  the  citizens'  back- 
yards with  the  publication  of  Livable  Yards 
and  a series  of  cable  television  programs 
on  the  same  theme.  The  forty-four-page 
book,  distributed  to  about  6,000  Reading 
homeowners,  outlined  the  design  of  a liv- 
able yard — plants,  walls,  paving,  furniture, 
and  approaches  to  yard  design.  Six  one- 
hour  telecasts  on  a local  cable  television 
system,  with  on-air  call-ins,  augmented  the 
publication's  information. 


Awards  Programs 

Another  effective  technique  for  raising  pub- 
lic awareness  of  design  is  for  the  public 
sector  to  honor  the  practicing  designers 
whose  talents  and  work  are  often  over- 
looked Portland,  Oregon,  did  that  in  1982 
when  Mayor  Frank  Ivancie  proclaimed  the 
week  of  October  11  through  18  as  "Ar- 
chitecture Week.”  The  mayor's  proclama- 
tion was  presented  to  representatives  of 
the  Portland  chapter  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  at  the  official  opening  of 
Portland’s  municipal  services  building. 

The  impetus  for  the  proclamation  came 
from  Martha  Bergman,  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  local  architectural  group;  she 
chose  the  October  week  to  coincide  with 
the  chapter's  annual  design  awards 
presentation,  a symposium  planned  by  a lo- 
cal school  of  architecture,  and  a confer- 
ence planned  by  the  Oregon  Arts  Commis- 
sion. 

The  three  organizations  met  frequently  to 
coordinate  events,  and,  as  Bergman  ex- 
plains, “It  seemed  obvious  . . . that  a city 
proclamation  could  offer  free  publicity  for  all 
events,  which  it  did  The  local  press  ran 
feature  stories  on  the  Architecture  Week 
events.  I asked  the  mayor  to  present  the 
proclamation  at  the  building  opening,  so 
that  we  could  take  advantage  of  the  media 
coverage  then.  NBC  Network  News  even 
picked  up  the  story!”  The  design  awards 
presentation  attracted  about  400  people, 
the  largest  audience  of  any  of  the  week's 
events,  but,  says  Bergman,  "I  know  the 
enhanced  publicity  helped  the  other 
organizations.” 

Mayoral  proclamations  are  common  events 
in  American  cities,  and  all  sorts  of  organiza- 
tions and  special  interests  ask  to  have  their 
particular  cause  honored  with  a “You-name- 
it"  day,  week,  or  month.  Bergman  offers 
some  advice  for  getting  a request  from  idea 
to  proclamation:  plan  at  least  two  months 
ahead  and  plan  to  lobby  the  mayor's  ad- 
ministrative assistant.  Bergman  made  her 
request  by  telephone  and  followed  it  with 
written  information. 

"The  way  an  organization  uses  the  proc- 
lamation is  critical,”  she  says,  "if  you  intend 
to  use  it  as  a public  awareness  vehicle.” 
She  announced  the  proclamation  to  the 
press  and  personally  called  reporters  to  en- 
courage their  attention.  The  result  was  one 
feature  story  on  the  local  American  Institute 
of  Architects  chapter  and  its  members  each 


day  during  the  week.  Bergman  planned 
one  press  event  specifically  to  attract  the 
electronic  news  media.  As  a final  bit  of  ad- 
vice, Bergman  offers  this  commonsense 
pointer:  "Be  sure  that  the  public  events 
you  plan  around  Architecture  Week  are 
worth  the  press  attention  and  that  the 
events  are  truly  public.” 

Kansas  City’s  Municipal  Art  Commission 
sees  its  biennial  urban  design  awards  pro- 
gram as  an  important  part  of  its  role  as  the 
city’s  "aesthetic  conscience.”  The  awards 
program,  created  in  response  to  growing 
public  awareness  of  design,  honors  cre- 
ative and  innovative  uses  of  urban  space. 
The  specific  award  categories  change  from 
year  to  year,  but  they  generally  include  the 
use  of  public  space,  landscaping  and  light- 
ing, new  buildings,  remodeling  and  restora- 
tion, graphics,  and  public  awareness. 

Design  awards  are  an  important  part  of  the 
public  relations  and  public  awareness  ef- 
forts of  the  California  Coastal  Commission, 
which  works  to  protect  fragile  coastal  envi- 
ronments, to  encourage  rational  growth  in 
coastal  areas,  and,  with  local  governments, 
to  develop  plans  for  growth.  Its  program  is 
sometimes  thought  to  be  overly  restrictive, 
but  the  awards  program,  which  honors  de- 
sign excellence  in  keeping  with  the  com- 
mission's goals,  not  only  calls  attention  to 
those  goals  but  shows  how  they  can  be 
met  to  everyone’s  benefit. 

Architectural  projects  honored  in  the  Cali- 
fornia awards  program  range  from  a confer- 
ence center  at  Asilomar  State  Beach  to  Pe- 
ter’s Landing,  a waterfront  shopping  area  in 
Huntington  Beach,  to  public  housing  at 
Fort  Bragg  in  Mendocino  County.  Other 
award-winning  projects  controlled  erosion 
and  protected  marshes  and  marine  re- 
sources. 

Design  Charrettes 

After  raising  the  level  of  awareness,  enlist 
the  public’s  help.  In  the  past  several  years, 
a variety  of  community  and  neighborhood 
organizations,  as  well  as  interested  citizens, 
have  been  playing  a greater  role  in  the 
public  sector's  design  processes  through 
design  charrettes  and  other  more-or-less 
formal  activities. 


The  design  charrette  takes  its  name  from 
the  early  nineteenth  century  Beaux  Arts 
days  of  French  architectural  education.  Stu- 
dents, finishing  their  work  at  the  last  minute 
as  all  students  do,  would  pile  their  unfin- 
ished drawings  and  presentations  on  a 
small  cart,  or  charrette,  and  complete  their 
work  as  they  were  trundled  off  to  class.  The 
students  doing  this  last-minute  work  were 
referred  to  as  en  charrette , and  the  term 
became  the  architectural  world's  equivalent 
of  a journalist's  deadline.  In  recent  years, 
however,  the  term  has  been  applied  to  any 
concentrated  q~roup_desigh  effort.  Public 
design  charrettes  have  become  a popular 
way  to  bring  the  needs,  desires,  and  ideas 
of  the  citizenry  to  bear  on  the  projects  that 
government  proposes  to  design  and  build. 

One  variation  on  the  notion  of  the  design 
charrette  is  to  bring  a team  of  professional 
designers  in  to  survey  urban  design  pos- 
sibilities. Both  Partners  for  Livable  Places 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  of- 
fer aid  to  communities  on  specific  design 
problems  in  this  manner.  Partners'  design 
and  development  charrettes  have  assem- 
bled small  groups  of  professionals  experi- 
enced variously  in  design,  transportation,  fi- 
nancing, and  development  to  recommend 
design  and  development  standards  for  a 
new  planned  community  in  Weehawken, 
New  Jersey,  to  recommend  design,  plan- 
ning, and  management  changes  for  a major 
commercial  artery  in  Richmond,  and  to 
modify  the  design  specifications  for  an  his- 
toric building  reuse  project  in  Alexandria, 
Virginia. 

Since  1967,  when  the  AlA's  Regional/Urban 
Design  Assistance  Team  (R/UDAT)  pro- 
gram began,  some  sixty  teams  of  planners, 
architects,  and  other  designers  have  been 
sent  to  cities  and  communities  around  the 
country  to  tackle  specific  environmental 
and  urban  design  problems,  ranging  from 
parks  to  public  policies  for  design.  The 
team  members  receive  no  pay  for  their  ser- 
vices, and  they  agree  in  advance  that  they 
will  not  accept  any  commissions  or  consult- 
ing work  that  might  grow  out  of  the  team's 
visit.  Although  the  team  members  are  not 
paid  for  their  services,  their  expenses  are 
paid,  often  by  the  city  agency  or  commu- 
nity organization  requesting  assistance. 


In  1 983  Partners  for  Livable 
Places  assembled  an  interdis- 
ciplinary team  to  help  evaluate 
the  potential  of  a 200-year-old 
brewery  site  in  Baltimore  as 
an  interim  public  archeologi- 
cal park. 


The  four  days  of  an  R/UDAT  visit  are 
packed.  The  team  members  tour  the  area, 
assemble  facts,  evaluate  the  area,  meet 
community  leaders,  develop  plans  and 
present  them  to  the  community,  and  write 
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a report.  As  a rule,  these  visits  produce 
ideas  that  can  be  turned  into  realities;  the 
team's  suggestions  are  reasonable,  in 
terms  of  time  and  cost,  can  be  done  within 
existing  planning  and  zoning  regulations, 
and  have  the  support  of  the  community. 
However,  the  team  offers  only  recommen- 
dations— not  plans — that  can  be  turned 
into  construction  documents  and  projects. 

New  Orleans’  Duncan  Plaza 

In  1980,  for  example,  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans asked  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects to  send  an  R/UDAT  team  to  recom- 
mend ways  to  incorporate  contemporary 
art,  music,  and  performances  into  Duncan 
Square,  the  public  plaza  adjacent  to  the 
city  hall.  The  team  that  came  to  New  Or- 
leans, under  a National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  grant  to  the  city,  included  two  promi- 
nent sculptors — Kent  Bloomer,  a professor 
of  architectural  design  at  Yale  University  as 
well  as  a sculptor,  and  Mary  Miss,  a New 
York  City  artist  who  also  teaches  at  Sarah 
Lawrence  College. 

First,  the  team  met  with  New  Orleans 
Mayor  Ernest  N.  Morial,  who  told  them  that 
he  wanted  Duncan  Plaza  to  be  beautiful,  to 
be  a work  of  art,  and  to  be  a place  of  joy 
for  the  citizens.  He  also  acknowledged  that 
social  problems  and  the  physical  limitations 
of  the  site  would  be  important  factors  in 
the  team's  deliberations. 

The  team  met  the  public  in  Duncan  Plaza 
over  rice  and  beans,  and  again  in  a meet- 
ing room  at  the  public  library,  and  discov- 
ered, not  surprisingly,  that  the  public 
wanted  or  expected  a lot  from  Duncan 
Plaza  Naturally,  many  of  the  wants  were 
contradictory — organized  events  and  im- 
promptu events — but  not  always  mutually 
exclusive  After  hearing  from  the  public  and 
making  its  own  evaluation  of  the  plaza,  the 
area  around  it,  and  the  possibilities  for  the 
site,  the  team  recommended  that  the  whole 
plaza  be  seen  as  material  for  a single  work 
of  sculptural  art  designed  to  embody,  as 
comprehensively  as  possible,  the  needs  ex- 
pressed by  the  public  in  its  meetings  with 
the  team  The  team’s  other  overall  recom- 
mendation was  equally  important:  the  artist 
or  artists  selected  for  the  next  stage  of  the 
plaza's  development  should  be  chosen  by 
a process  relying  heavily  on  public  partici- 
pation. 

Duncan  Plaza  has  yet  to  be  turned  into  an 
arts  plaza,  but  the  process  that  produced 


the  recommendation  is  a valuable  tool  for 
involving  the  public  in  the  design  work  of 
their  governmental  representatives. 

New  Orleans’  Experiment 
with  Integration 

A grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  also  supported  another  exercise  in 
public  involvement  in  design  that  could 
lead  to  some  new  public  design  policies  for 
historic  districts. 

John  Lawrence,  the  former  dean  of  the 
Tulane  University  school  of  architecture, 
once  wrote  that  the  basic  purpose  of  ar- 
chitecture "is  to  mediate  sensitively  with 
the  forces  of  change  and  not  to  arrest  time. 
It  is  to  understand  the  present  as  a product 
of  the  past,  and  a modifier  of  the  future." 
Most  historic  district  ordinances  are  con- 
cerned primarily  with  preserving  history 
and  not  necessarily  architectural  excel- 
lence. All  require  that  new  construction  and 
renovations  reflect  the  historic  character  of 
the  district,  and  many  are  even  more  pre- 
scriptive. In  the  long  run,  say  some  design- 
ers and  preservationists,  the  continuing  imi- 
tation of  earlier  styles  brought  on  by  what 
might  be  termed  "creeping  historicity” 
tends  to  freeze  the  architectural  develop- 
ment of  a neighborhood  and  exclude  po- 
tential architectural  landmarks. 

To  explore  a way  around  the  sometimes 
limiting  effect  that  historic  district  designa- 
tion can  have  on  the  evolution  of  local  ar- 
chitecture, the  Preservation  Resource  Cen- 
ter, a New  Orleans  preservation  group,  is 
using  a grant  to  commission  six  architects 
to  design  contemporary  buildings  for  spe- 
cific sites  in  the  city's  historic  neighbor- 
hoods. The  designs — all  of  them  fictional — 
are  intended  to  demonstrate  that  contem- 
porary architecture  can  be  effectively  inte- 
grated with  historic  buildings. 

Besides  designing  a building,  each  of  the 
six  architects  is  also  required  to  document 
the  development  of  the  design  and  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  surrounding  historic  neigh- 
borhood This  documentation  could  lead  to 
public  policy  for  design  in  historic  areas 
that  encompasses  excellence  in  design 
without  restricting  style  or  period,  a signifi- 
cant contribution  to  public  design  policy 
that  has  its  roots  outside  the  public  sector. 


Conclusions 


Both  public  and  private  designers  must 
contend  with  multiple  users  for  build- 
ings, open  spaces,  and  communication  ma- 
terials. Both  must  contend  with  a wide 
range  of  opinion  on  aesthetics.  Both  must 
contend  with  deadlines  and  budgets.  But 
at  one  point  their  paths  diverge — the  public 
sector’s  money  is  the  taxpayers'  money, 
and  the  public  sector  s responsibilities  in- 
clude the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  its 
constituency.  Those  two  factors  weigh 
heavily  when  the  public  sector  designs, 
and  they  can  tip  the  balance  of  public  de- 
sign quality  in  favor  of  bad  design  as  easily 
as  they  can  tip  it  in  favor  of  good 

User  Needs 

Who  uses  a public  building?  A city  hall,  for 
example,  has  several  kinds  of  users,  all  of 
whom  have  different  needs.  Elected  offi- 
cials need  offices  that  reflect  their  posi- 
tions; staff  people  need  offices  conducive 
to  efficient  work.  There  must  be  chambers 
in  which  the  city  council  can  meet,  and  per- 
haps ceremonial  spaces  where  official  func- 
tions can  take  place.  There  must  be  places 
in  which  the  public  can  meet  its  govern- 
ment, if  only  to  pay  taxes  and  get  marriage 
or  drivers'  licenses. 

The  levels  of  users  and  needs  multiply  as 
the  kinds  of  public  buildings  increase.  Po- 
lice stations,  for  example,  must  provide 
working  space  for  police  officers;  office 
space  for  clerical  workers;  segregated 
space  for  holding  offenders;  locker  rooms  in 
which  officers  can  store  personal  belong- 
ings and  clothes  and  change  into  their  uni- 
forms; secure  space  for  the  storage  of 
weapons,  equipment,  and  evidence;  garage 
or  parking  space  for  police  vehicles  and  im- 
pounded vehicles;  and  spaces  in  which 
people  needing  help  or  information  can  be 
accommodated. 

But  it  is  not  simply  in  buildings  that  the 
government  and  those  who  design  for  it 
must  deal  with  the  needs  of  several  kinds 
of  users  at  the  same  time.  A public  open 
space  has  to  provide  comfortable,  accessi- 
ble space  for  old  people  and  young  people, 
strollers  and  runners,  loafers  and  people  on 
lunch  breaks,  people  who  want  to  sit,  and 
people  who  are  merely  passing  through. 
Signs  and  other  communication  materials 
have  to  be  clear  and  readable  for  a public 
whose  eyesight  and  literacy  vary;  official 
documents  and  forms  have  to  be  easily  un- 
derstood by  the  same  public,  yet  suit  the 
legal  restrictions  imposed  by  legislators 
and  lawyers. 


A Delicate  Balance 

The  always  overlapping  and  sometimes 
conflicting  needs  of  those  who  use  the 
buildings,  spaces,  and  materials  controlled 
by  the  public  sector  make  design  a delicate 
balancing  act.  A tax  form  that  cannot  be 
understood  but  must  be  filled  out  is  no 
more  well  designed  than  one  that  looks 
good  but  has  no  room  for  the  necessary  in- 
formation. A public  space  that  cannot  ac- 
commodate the  people  it  attracts  is  as 
poorly  designed  as  one  that  people  stay 
away  from  A public  building  that  is  efficient 
for  government  workers  but  forces  people 
to  stand  for  long  hours  in  long  lines  to 
transact  business  is  no  less  poorly  de- 
signed than  one  that  puts  such  a premium 
on  access  that  government  agencies  can- 
not work  effectively. 

This  balancing  act  called  design  does  not 
depend^onlTparTicular  school  or  style  of 
design,  on  reusing  old  buildings,  or  on 
building  modern  ones.  It  depends  for  its 
success  on  the  choice  of  the  appropriate 
approach  and  the  consideration  of  basic 
aesthetics — the  balancing  of  forms  and 
spaces,  colors  and  textures,  functions  and 
needs  within  whatever  style,  whatever 
school  of  design  is  appropriate  for  the  par- 
ticular project. 

Time  and  cost  constraints  further  compli- 
cate the  designer's  balancing  act.  Because 
the  taxpayers'  money  is  involved,  a public 
responsibility  is  involved — and  a consider- 
able temptation  to  spend  the  funds  fru- 
gally Whatever  the  project,  there  is  usually 
a deadline  for  completion  and  a budget  for 
the  work.  Overrunning  the  deadline  adds  to 
the  cost  and  delays  the  point  at  which  the 
product  becomes  useful;  working  to  meet 
an  unreasonably  short  deadline  or  unrealis- 
tically tight  budget  often  means  skimping 
on  the  thought  and  details  involved  in  the 
product,  which  in  turn  means  that  the  fin- 
ished product  is  not  as  good  as  it  could  be. 
Good  design — whether  for  the  private  or 
public  sector  — balances  the  demands  of 
high-quality  work  with  the  exigencies  of 
deadlines  and  budgets. 
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Often  the  access  to  sub- 
urban communities  is 
crowded  with  unattrac- 
tive commercial  develop- 
ment along  a mixed-use 
“strip."  Rockville,  Mary- 
land, hired  the  Columbia, 
Maryland,  planning  firm 
of  Land  Design/Research 
to  recommend  Improve- 
ments to  the  public  right 
of  way  along  Rockville 
Pike,  the  main  road  to  the 
city.  This  plan  calls  for 
landscaping  of  median 
strips,  special  Intersec- 
tion and  crosswalk  mark- 
ings, new  signs  and  py- 
lons, reconstructed 
driveways  for  better  ac- 
cess to  commercial  prop- 
erties, and  the  redesign 
and  re-coordlnatlon  of 
city  regulatory  signs,  traf- 
fic lights,  and  streetlights 
along  a two-mile  stretch 
of  Rockville  Pike.  The  pri- 
vate sector  will  be  en- 
couraged to  participate 
by  Improving  parking  ar- 
eas, building  entrances, 
signs,  and  frontages 
through  a public/private 
cooperative  program  for 
community  beautification. 
These  Improvements  will 
not  only  make  the  south- 
ern access  to  Rockville 
more  attractive.  They 
also  calf  for  smoother, 
faster,  safer  traffic  flow 
and  a more  uniform  sys- 
tem of  marking  streets 
and  landmarks. 


Good  Design  Pays  Off 

An  advantageous  design  has  some  distinct 
economic  benefits  for  the  public  sector, 
starting  with  its  impact  on  local  business, 
the  local  economy,  and  tax  revenues.  Well- 
designed  public  buildings  set  the  tone  for 
private  buildings  by  giving  the  private  arena 
an  example  to  equal  or  exceed  They  can 
attract  new  business,  upgrade  an  entire 
area,  and  provide  impetus  to  economic 
diversification.  Good  design  can  attract 
publicity  for  a city — and  the  revenue  tour- 
ism brings. 

In  1976,  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
sponsored  a meeting,  known  as  the  Forum 
>on  Public  Architecture,  in  Washington,  D C. 
The  purpose  of  the  forum  was  "to  focus  at- 
tention— especially  by  governmental  offi- 
cials and  administrators — on  the  special 
responsibilities  and  special  problems  of  the 
architect  in  public  service,  and  to  build  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  special  obliga- 
tions of  public  architecture  in  building  a 
quality  environment  for  all  people.” 

Among  the  presentations  at  the  two-day 
meeting  was  one  by  Mortimer  J.  Matthews, 
an  architect  who  was  at  the  time  also 
mayor  of  Pasadena,  California,  who  said, 
"Pasadena  has  had  some  notable  suc- 
cesses with  its  public  architecture.  Pasade- 
na's city  forefathers  had  the  wisdom,  in  the 
late  1920s,  to  provide  a beautifully  planned, 
constructed,  and  since-maintained  civic 
center  of  classic  proportion  and  design.  In- 
sistence on  sensitive  design  for  major  pub- 
lic projects  has  enabled  us  to  encourage 
and  convince  private  developers  to  risk  the 
additional  capital  necessary  to  produce  a 
higher-than-usual  level  of  design." 

Insistence  on  sensitive  design  can  pay  off 
in  other  ways  for  the  public  sector,  starting 
with  more  efficient  operations  and  more 
productive  employees.  The  BOSTI  study  of 
how  offices  affect  productivity  reinforced 
what  is  known  by  common  sense:  satisfac- 
tion with  the  office  environment  has  a 
strong  impact  on  productivity.  The  more 
satisfied  people  are  with  their  working  envi- 
ronment, the  more  satisfied  they  are  with 
their  jobs  and,  in  some  cases,  the  better 
they  do  them. 


increasing  the  satisfaction  anc 
Productivity  of  public  workers,  well-de- 
signed public  buildings  reduce  long-term 
costs  by  reducing  maintenance,  heating, 
cooling,  and  lighting  expenses;  reducing 
construction  costs  by  creating  flexible  inte- 
rior arrangements  that  accommodate 
growth  without  requiring  new  construction 
and  by  adapting  structurally  sound  build- 
ings for  new  uses;  and  reducing  the  cost  of 
other  government  services  by  increasing 
ie  security  of  public  buildings  and  publji 


Many  of  the-  same  benefits  can  accrue  from 
well-thought-out  design  of  communication 
materials,  which  add  to  the  public  image  of 
an  agency  or  a local  government,  and  eye- 
catching sign  systems,  which  call  attention 
to  the  city  and  its  attractions.  But  good  de- 
sign in  publications  and  signs  does  more:  it 
makes  these  materials  communicate  direc- 
tions, regulations,  facts,  and  figures  more 
effectively  and  more  efficiently.  Forms  de- 
signed with  the  user  in  mind  are  easy  to  fill 
out  and  easy  for  clerical  workers  to  read. 
Signs  designed  with  their  users  in  mind  are 
easy  to  read  while  walking  or  driving,  and 
they  convey  the  necessary  information 
most  effectively. 

Design  that  responds  to  the  needs  of  us- 
ers, to  aesthetic  considerations,  and  to  the 
realities  of  time  and  budget  is  no  frill.  It 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  process  by 
which  the  public  sector  builds,  communi- 
cates, and  grows — and  judging  from  the 
examples  in  this  book,  in  many  cities 
around  the  United  States,  it  is. 


Selling  Design  Processes  and 
Policies 

Building  the  concern  for  good  design  into 
public  policies  can  start  anywhere — with  an 
interested  elected  official,  a concerned 
public  administrator,  a citizen,  a civic 
group,  or  the  design  community — but  suc- 
cess depends  on  building  support  for  qual- 
ity in  design  and  design  policies. 

From  the  examples  in  this  book,  it  is  easy 
to  distill  advice  for  those  who  would  like  to 
create  similar  programs  in  their  cities.  For, 
while  the  specific  approaches  described 
throughout  vary— ranging  from  percent-for- 
art  ordinances  to  specific  procedures  for 
selecting  architects,  from  policies  calling 
for  excellence  in  design  to  programs  aimed 
at  bringing  the  public  into  the  design  pro- 
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cess — they  have  in  common  a growing 
public-sector  awareness  of,  and  interest  in, 
design  as  a matter  of  public  policy  and 
proof  of  the  worth  of  this  increased  atten- 
tion to  public-sector  design. 

The  successful  policies  and  programs  have 
had  the  support  of  local  or  state  elected  of- 
ficials. They  are  not  only  endorsed  but  en- 
forced by  the  heads  and  operating  staffs  of 
the  appropriate  governmental  agencies. 
They  are  also  supported  by  the  general 
public,  interested  individual  residents,  or  lo- 
cal civic  organizations  in  ways  ranging  from 
taxes  paid  to  direct  participation  in  plan- 
ning. And  they  all  have  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  design  community  and  its 
professional  associations. 

In  most  of  the  examples  in  this  book,  this 
essential  support  for  the  idea  of  good  de- 
sign and  the  policies  that  make  it  a part  of 
the  public  sector’s  operations  had  to  be 
built.  And  in  most  of  the  examples,  building 
that  support  required  the  active  "selling"  of 
high-quality  design.  Design  is  sometimes 
hard  to  sell,  particularly  to  officials  or  exec- 
utives whose  concern  for  costs,  especially 
those  paid  out  of  the  public  purse,  can  out- 
weigh their  concern  for  the  quality  of  de- 
sign. Not  everyone  recognizes  design  ex- 
cellence as  an  essential  part  of  the  public 
process;  many  officials  consider  it  an  ex- 
pensive frill,  and  some  people  are  apt  to  re- 
gard an  emphasis  on  design  as  elitist. 

But  design  can  be  sold,  even  to  these  diffi- 
cult customers.  The  key  is  in  understanding 
two  maxims  from  the  world  of  selling:  (1) 
Benefits  sell,  features  do  not;  (2)  Sell  the 
sizzle,  not  the  steak.  These  two  standard 
bits  of  salesmanship  add  up  to  one  simple 
fact:  You  cannot  make  a convincing  case 
for  good  design  simply  because  it  is  good. 
Instead,  to  sell  design  policies,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  convince  elected  leaders,  govern- 
ment administrators,  and  the  public  that 
good  design  brings  benefits  only  available 
through  attention  to,  and  adoption  .of,  poli- 
cies to~iupport  it. 


The  benefits — the  sizzle — may  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  audience  one  is  trying  to 
convince,  but  good  design  offers  some 
benefits  that  are  universally  attractive. 
Quality  design  offers  cost  savings.  For 
buildings  and  other  large  facilities,  these 
savings  can  include  reduced  construction 
costs  (because  of  more  efficient  use  of 
space),  reduced  operating  costs  and  life- 
cycle  costs  (because  of  energy-conserving 


designs  and  equipment),  and  reduced 
maintenance  costs  (because  of  more  dura- 
ble materials  and  more  efficient  design). 
Government  agencies  can  also  reap  cost 
savings  through  the  increased  productivity 
that  good  design  can  bring  to  offices,  as 
well  as  through  the  reduction  of  paper, 
printing,  and  postage  costs  that  thoughtful 
design  can  bring  to  their  printed  materials. 

Good  design,  and  the  policies  that  support 
it,  can  have  broader  economic  benefits,  as 
well.  An  example  of  stellar  design  down- 
town attracts  development  and  in  turn 
boosts  downtown  business,  raises  the  tax 
base,  and  increases  tax  revenues.  And 
what  happens  downtown  can  happen  in 
neighborhoods  throughout  a city.  In  fact,  a 
city's  downtown  improvements  depend  for 
their  success  on  the  balancing  of  dowrh 
town  efforts  with  neighborhood  efforts,  just 
as  the  community  members  depend  on 
their  official  representatives 

Making  the  public,  be  they  downtown  or 
uptown,  aware  of  design  is  a vital  step  to- 
ward involving  the  people  in  government — 
in  this  case,  its  design  process.  Compe- 
titions pull  the  public  into  the  process,  as 
do  design  charrettes  But  beware:  If  the 
public's  ideas  are  sought  but  never  com- 
municated, the  design  process  becomes 
nothing  more  than  a public  relations  gim- 
mick, and  the  public  loses — as,  in  turn,  do 
the  public  sector's  designs. 
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